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Second ““<ttion of 


NUTES ON GENESIS. 


By the late 

FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M. A. 

12mo. $1.50. 

We cannot open the volume anywhere without 
lighting on some dee 1 —— and sooty 
practical suggestions. oh he Literary World. 

They abound in fresh thoughts; they indicate a 
study not of commentaries, but of the sacred 
story itself. e author brings out the 
naturalness of the actions described in a way that 
is very impressive. he characters and events 
stand forth in vivid distinctness. and we feel that 
we are dealing with realities. The account of the 
sacrifice of Isaac is a marked example of this. In 
delineating human nature, and explaini Ahe 
=7Sa of life, Robertson a)ways shows himself 
a master. —[Churchman. 

All readers of the best theologic literature must 
have this book, which is not a large one, except in 
intellectual and spiritual qualities. Measured by 
these it is of the largest kind. Oh, that there 
were more a to fall from the same tree.—{Con- 
gregatio 
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“The representative organ of 
American Historical Literature.” 


Marazine of American Histo 
WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The purpose of this periodical is to supply to 
persons engaged in historical study a regular 
avenue of communication with each other, and 
with the general public. 

Each number wil! contain: I.—an Original arti- 
cle on some point of American history from a 
recognized and authoritative pen. U.—a Bio- 
graphical sketch of some character of historic in- 
terest. {11.—Original documents, diaries and let- 
ters. 1V.—Reprints of rare documents. V.—Notes 
and Queries in the well-known English form. 
Vi.—Reports of the Proceedings of the New York 
Historical Society. VIl.—Notices of historical 
publications. 

The work will be conducted. in an impartial and 
independent manner, free from sectional or local 
bias,and from personality or ‘controversy in any 
form. 

Mr. John Austin Stevens, Librarian of the New 
York Historical Society, will edit the Magazine, 
with the active co-operation of many of our most 
distinguished historians, among whom we are per- 
mitted to name Messrs. 2s 4 Trumbull, 
John G. Shea, Henry C. Murpny, 0 H. Marshall, 
J.Carson Brevoort, George oore, John Rus- 
sell Bartlett, George . Hoary Preble, G. W. Cullum, 
John A. Dix, Will ¥F. Poole, Lyman C. Draper, 
Francis Galees “E. B.O oS BE Henry On- 
derdonk, Jr., Com. Parker, U. § . De opt 
and Charles W. Baird. We have in our han 
collection of original documents of great iuloreas 
and value to the historical student. 

We are confident that the time has now arrived 
when, under the stimulus given to historical in- 
quiry by the occurrence of the centennial! anniver- 
sary of the birth of the nation, a magazine con- 
ducted on broad principles may meet a sufficient 
and remunerative amount of public poroeee- 

oa desiring to subscribe will kindly 

nd their names and addresses to us. Subscrip- 
tion pres. $5.00 a year. 
| other communications should be addressed 
to TOHN _— STEVENS, Box 10), Station 
D, New York City. 
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LITERATURE, 
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POETRY, 


SETS OF MAGAZINES, 
CYCLOPEDIAS, &c., &., &C. 
The attention of Students, the Clergy, Pub- 
lic Libraries, &c., is specially invited to them, 
asaclass of Books furnishing a large amount of 
the Best Reading at Nominal Prices. 





“A fascinating work on an entrancing topic.” 


HE WILL COME; 


By STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., D.D. 

This work is not prophetical.’ It discusses the 
topicasa Divine promise. Its plan is to follow the 
narrative of a Christian’s experience of the re- 
vealed facts in the next dispensation. There is 
not aline of controversy in the volume. Yet it is 
full of bold and original thought, apt illustration, 
and forcible writing, and it is a work which no one 
who is “ watching and waiting ” forthe Lord can 
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IIS and 118 State Btreet, Chicago.” 


John Burroughs’ Writings. 


Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of eters, 
and one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, 
an author whose reputation wil constantly incre en 
for what he does is not only an addition to our in: 
formation, but to the good literature that we put on 
the shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.— 
HARTFORD COURANT. 


Just Ready. 


BIRDS AND POETS. 
With other Papers. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

In this new volume Mr. Burroughs has gathered 
his latest papers ana essays, and talks in his ever 
fresh and entertaining Ried of “ Birds and Poets,” 

* Spring Poems,” “ Ap “ Touches of Nature,’ 
“A Bird Medley,” Ape Rural Divinity.” “ Emer- 
son.” etc.,etc. The book will be warmly welcomed 
by the large and steadily increasing circle of Mr. 
Burroughs’s readers and admirers. 


Lately Published. 
WAKE-ROBIN. 


Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Nearly Ready. 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged, with frontis- 
piece illustration. l6mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Few men have written so naturally of Nature as 
has John Burroughs. * Winter Sunshine” we 


regard as one of the best out-door books in our 
literature. [t was a natural successor of ‘“* Wake- 
Robin,” the delightful little work on birds which 


Messrs. Hurd & —- have just prongs out 
in a revised and enlarged edition, with illustra- 
tions.—Golden Rule. 
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THE WATCHMAN! 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Semi-Monthly, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


12 Pages, 48 Columns, 20,000 
Copies Monthly. 


Only $1! a year; 24 Numbers. 


Each issue wil! contain one of Mr. Moody's Ser- 
mons and a complete summary of Association 
News over the entire country. Articles written 
by the best Association men in the country, on 
the following topics: B Readings, how to pre- 
pare and give them; Gospel Meetings, and how to 
conduct them; Song Services, Cottage Prayer-Meet- 
ings. Bible Classes, Open Air Meetings, Praise Meet- 
ings. Promise Meetings, Text Meetings, Consecration 
Meevings, Inquiry Meeti ; Work among Railway 
Men,among the Germans, among the ( olored People 
in the South, in Institutions of Learning; Work of 
the International ( ‘ommittee, of the different State 
Committees, and reports of their Conventions; 
Articles about Gymnasiums, Employment Bureaus, 
Lectures, Receptions, Lyceums, Libraries, Reading 
Rooms and contents; Articles showing how to or- 
ganize Associations,and develop the young men 
of this country in active Christian Work. How to 
increase the usefulness and efficiency of Associa- 
tions; Articles showing their mistakes and how 
rectified. We make it such a paper . no Chris- 
tian worker can afford to be without 

N.B.—We offer very liberal cash Satueestons to 
all canvassers wishing to get up clubs for THE 
WATCHMAN. 

Write for particulars. There are mony persons 
now out of employment who can easily make 
memy in soliciting subscri —— for THE 
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hardly be laid to his charge, as he was doubtless 
the victim of emotional insanity at the unwar- 
ranted advances of a small boy. 

The ladies generally will welcome the intelli- 
gence that what is known as the Bachelder pat- 
ent, which gave the sewing-machine makers 
their monopoly, has expired, and that now any- 
body that has the brains, experience and skill 
may make a sewing-machine. The immediate 
result is that the Singer Company has reduced 
the price of its $60 machines to $30, and its $70 
to $40, and the other companies will probably 
have followed its example before this paragraph 
reaches our readers’ eyes. We do not know 
that any one grudges the fortunes which have 
been made by the holders of the patent used in 
the sewing-machines, for the high prices paid to 
a really successful inventor are the best stimu- 
lant to inventive intellect ; but if the reduced 
price in the sewing-machines has the effect to 
dispense with agents and to. bring the public 
into direct communication with the manufact- 
urers, in the end the mauufacturers, as well as 
the public, may have occasion to rejoice that 
patents in America are not permanent. 

Two serious disasters have occurred at sea 
during the past week, either one of which might 
have become a terrible tragedy. The steamer 
‘‘Dakota” went ashore on the English coast, 
but happily landed her three hundred passengers 
without the loss of a life. The boiler of the 
‘* Sidonian” exploded at sea, killing the captain 
and six others. It must be regarded as a strik- 
ing evidence of the remarkable strength and 
- security of the machiner¥ in our ocean steamers 
that this is the first accident of the kind which 
is known to have occurred on board an Atlantic 
steamship; but it is also a warning which it is 
to be hoped the steamship companies will heed, 
without waiting for another explosion with more 
terrible results to emphasize the warning. The 
“‘City of Brussels,” concerning which much 
anxiety has been felt, was heard from on Spn- 
day, having been spoken by the ‘‘ City of Rich- 
mond.” She broke her shaft the second day 
out from New York, and proceeded on her voy- 
aye under canvas. She will probably reach 
Queenstown within a fortnight. 


Ritualism has received a decided though not 


a decisive defeat in Ireland. The Synod of the 
Irish Church has been revising the Prayer Book. 
The Athanasian creed is left in the book but 
taken from the public worship. Like a venera- 
ble piece of furniture too sacred to be destroyed, 
itis sent off into the attic as a relic. Absolution is 
declared to be only a means of removing doubts 
and anxieties. Acts and gestures which imply 
that Christ is to be adored in the elements, 
under the veils of bread or wine, are prohib- 
ited. The question of baptismal regeneration is 
left for the exercise of individual liberty of opin- 
ion. If there were any doubt in respect to the 
significance of these changes it would be removed 
by the sharp language of some of the opponents, 
who denounce it as the work of rationalism and 
as tending to infidelity and atheism. Whether 
the revision will receive the approbation of the 
bishops remains to be seen. 


Convocation is now in session. It is giving 
rise to a discussion which may seriously affect, 
in the final outcome, the permanency of the 
Establishment. A very material modification of 
the English Constitution is already proposed 
by the High Church party. This modifica- 
tion is the one which has already been indi- 
cated in our columns: a provision or an 
agreement that no ecclesiastical legislation shall 
be valid unless approved both by Convocation 
and by Parliament. The effect of such a change 
would be to give the clergy, who alone are rep- 





resented in Convocation, a practical veto over 
all ecclesiastical legislation. The effect of the 
discussion to which the proposal will inevitably 
give rise must be to awaken serious doubts in 
the English mind respecting the practicability 
of maintaining a Church Establishment, at least 
on any such basis as that on which it has been 
maintained in the past. The Nonconformists 
are not slow to take advantage of this break in 
the ranks of their opponents. A conference 
was held the first week in May to discuss the 
whole subject of Church and State, at which 
Jacob Bright was to preside. No detailed re- 
ports of this meeting have yet reached us. 


The telegraph announces that the Clerical 
Abuses bill of Italy, of which we have heretofore 
given some account, has been lost in the Senate 
by a vote of 105 to 92. The telegraph does not 
analyze the vote, but the result is a victory for 
freedom of speech. It is the more significant 
because both the French and Austrian govern- 
ments, to which the Pope had to apply for pro- 
tection in view of the possible passage of this 
bill, had replied, positively refusing to interfere 
for the support of his temporal power. We 
judge, therefore, that the action of the Italian 
Senate indicates a real appreciation of the value 
to the State of an untrammeled clergy. 


A Federal Congress has been recently held in 
Geneva for the purpose of reviving and devel- 
oping a reverence for the Lord’s day. Four 
hundred and forty delegates from Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Norway, Greece, Austria, 
Russia, Roumania, Spain, Great Britain, with 
officially appointed representatives from the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Wirtemberg, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, as well as from the 
various railroad companies, Chambers of Com- 
merce and other industrial bodies, attended at 
this conference. The Federation which hag 
grown out of-this meeting will seek, both by 
moral and by legal measures, to secure a better 
Sunday, especially by a discontinuance of public 
works and by protection for women and children 
against the demands of capital. The manage- 
ment of the Federation is confided to an execu- 
tive committee composed of one or two delegates 
from each nationality. A general conference is 
to be held once in two years, to be composed of 
delegates from the several national committees. 
It is somewhat curious that while the demand 
is made for the abolition of Sunday laws in this 
country, abroad a reaction is setting in, appa- 
rently with vigor, for the establishment of Sun- 
day laws on the continent of Europe. 








THE STANDARD OF THE PROPHET. 


HE British ambassador at Constantinople 

has, we are told, prevailed upon the Sultan 
not to display, at present, the Standard of the 
Prophet. A few particulars regarding what has 
proved an object of diplomatic concern may in- 
terest our readers. 

The Standard of the Prophet—the Sanjak- 
Scheriff, or Grand Standard, as it is called—is 
the principal banner used by Mahomet in his 
wars, and figured notably on the occasion of his 
triumphal entry into: Mecca. It is a piece of 
dark camelot some twelve feet long, and is said 
to have formed part of the curtain which hung 
before the door of the room belonging to the 
Prophet’s favorite wife, Ayesha. With a view 
to its protection it is covered first with another 
flag—that of Omar, the second caliph—and in 
the next place with forty coverings of taffeta; 
while over all these envelopes is a case of green 
cloth. It should be proof against all harm, one 
would think. 

To enhance the sacredness of the standard a 
copy of the Koran in the handwriting of Omar 
has been placed within its wrappings, and like- 
wise the silver key of the Kaaba, which was 





presented by the Scheriff of Mecca to Selim I. 
in 1517, when the Caliphate of the Moslem 
world was transferred from the las‘ >f_.the Ab- 
bassides to the Ottoman dynasty. -1et another 
copy of the Koran—written, it is said, by Osman, 
the third of the caliphs—is contained in a silver 
square box which surmounts this Labarum of 
Moslem hosts. 

The Sanjak-Scheriff was brought to Constan- 
tinople from Damascus in 1595, and was thence 
carried to the Turkish army then engaged in a 
war against Hungary and Wallachia. Previous 
to that time it had been carried at the head of 
the annual pilgrimages to Mecca. It is, how- 
ever, only when the Sultan himself or his Grand 
Vizier assumes the personal command of the 
army that the Sanjak-Scheriff is borne into 
battle. When a campaign is entrusted to ordi- 
nary officers the Sacred Banner i .,simply dis- 
played in the capital at the opening of the war. 
In time of peace it is kept along with other 
relics of Mahomet in a chapel attached to the 
seraglio. 

From the description given of the Standard 
of the Prophet it will be evident how strongly 
it appeals to the religious feeling of Mussulmans. 
It carries them back to the days and the scenes 
in which their faith came into the world and to 
the men whom it carried to victory. Mahomet, 
Omar, Ogman, the Koran, Mecca, the Kaaba, 
and all that these names suggest, pess before the 
vision at the sight of the Sacred Standard. War 
under such a banner becomes war in the service 
of the Faith, and is liable to all the excesses 
which men allow themselves to « »mmit when 
they regard one another as the enemies of God 
and the objects of his curse.” Let «s hope that 
the Standard of the Prophet will not be dis- 
turbed. 





A WORD ABOUT MIRACLES. 


In the study of the Sunday-school lessons there is a 
difficulty encountered by more than one, I am sure: 
Shall we interpret the miracles of the Old by the same 
mode as those of the New Testament? There are 
many who, holding the New Testament with all its 
deserved reverence, do not regard the Old Testament 
in the same way. Why is this? To increase the 
reverence for the Old, ought teachers and pastors in- 
sist on interpreting these miracles with the same 
methods as those of the New Testament ? 

LL the miracles of the Bible are not equally 
well authenticated. Some are so well at- 
tested that their reality cannot be denied by one 
who recognizes any real historical value in the 
Scriptures; others are recorded by unknown 
writers on the testimony of unknown witnesses. 
Some are so interwoven with historical Chris- 
tianity that to deny them is to deny,.‘o Christian- 
ity any historical basis ; others have no connec- 
tion with faith in Christ as a Redeemer. 

For example: the resurrection of Christ is the 
best attested fact of ancient history. It is re- 
corded by four independent historians; it was 
testified to by upwards of five hundred witnesses, 
many of them to the last degree incredulous of 
his divinity; by the middle of the first century 
it was generally believed throughout the Chris- 
tian Church, and had become the basis of their 
faith to both Jew and Gentile; and belief in it 
had, within twenty years after it had occurred, 
begun already to change the rest-day of the 
world from the seventh day to the first day of 
the week. This resurrection of Christ can be 
rejected only on Hume’s ground, that no evi- 
dence can suffice to substantiate a miracle. 

So the resurrection of Lazarus .is attested by 
evidence that would be regarded by all men as 
abundant to establish any event not miraculous. 
The account is given by an eye-witness. It was 
published at a time when eye-witnesses were liv- 
ing to contradict it. The facts reported were of 
a kind not liable to be misreported by an honest 
witness : that Jesus was sent for to visit a sick 
friend ; that when he arrived at Bethany he 
found the house full of mourners and the state- 
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‘~méent uate sick had been dead four days ; 
that he went to the grave and found it closed ; 
that he ordered the stone to be removed and 
bade the dead come forth ; and that Lazarus 
did com:.,",. 1 bound in grave-clothes. There 
is no alternative but to deny that John wrote 
the account, as Strauss does, or to accuse him 
of deliberate falsification, as we believe no one 
does, or to assert that he was deceived by a pious 
fraud to which Christ was a party, as Renan 
does, or to believe in the reality of the miracle, 
as the Christian world at large does. 

On the other hand, the account of the trans- 
lation of Elijah comes to us from an unknown 
writer ; it was seen only by one witness, Elisha ; 
he hardly knew what he saw—there was a whirl- 
wind, a fire, a cloud, and Elijah was rapt away 
from his presence and was seen no more. So 
the account of the resurrection of the corpse 
that fell an’? ouched the bones of Elisha is told 
by an unkno' . author; it is apparently a later 
interpolation in the Book of Kings ; who were 
the witnesses no one knows; no faith in God is 
illustrated by it; it is not even very clear what 
divine truth 1s exemplified ; the miracle may be 
believed without inspiring faith or hope ; it may 
be disbelieved without weakening either. To put 
both classes of miracles on the same ground, to 
claim that the one class is as well authenticated 
as the other, is to disregard the simplest laws of 
evidence. We do not assert that these latter 
Old Testament miraeles are not authentic ; we 
do assert that’they are not authenticated as are 
the resurrections of Lazarus and of Christ. 

Let us add fhat miracles are not a burden to 
be borne by  iristian faith. They are a help to 
the weak, no: a test of strength to the strong. 
Christ did no* demand of his followers belief in 
his miracles. The apostles did not require it of 
the early converts. In public discourse Christ 
did not cite his miracles as the evidence and 
authentication of his mission. When the Phari- 
sees asked him to prove his authority by a 
miracle he invariably refused. If a man finds 
the Bible a help, if he desires to accept its 
revelations, if he finds in them what his soul 
needs, and then if he wants some assurance that 
they are really revelations from God he may 
find that evidence in the miracles. They are 
signs to the believer. But if he is disincljned 
to accept the Bible, or if he is indifferent to it, 
no argument from miracles will suffice to con- 
vince him. They are not evidences of Chris- 
tianity to the skeptic. If you want to know 
how to use the miracles see how Christ used 
them, and follow his example. 

If a scholar is inclined to doubt any miracle 
in either Old or New Testament, do not argue 
withhim, Y .1 willonly strengthen his skepticism 
and scatter its seeds in other minds and hearts 
by converting the brief hour that should be de- 
voted to a study of truth, righteousness, purity 
and love into a historical debating society on 
the translation of Elijah or the deliverance of 
Jonah. 
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THE INDIANS. 


E have received from the Board of Indian 

Commissioners their Report for 1876, 
giving a more complete recapitulation of the re- 
sults attained under the ‘‘ peace policy ” inaugu- 
rated by President Grant at the beginning of 
his first administration. Probably there is no 
reasonable being in all the land who does not 
believe that a peace policy judiciously and con- 
sistently pursued, and backed by adequate au- 
thority, is tue true one. Its opponents exist 


only because they do not believe that such a 
policy can ever be successfully carried out under 
our system of party politics. 

Among the results attained the Commission- 
ers state that of the 266,000 Indians in the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, 104,818 now 
Wear citizen’s dress. 


Eight years ago they had 
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but 7,476 houses ; now they have over 50,000. 
In the Reservations there are 344 schools, with 
437 teachers, while in 1868 there were but 111 
schools and 134 teachers. The number of 
scholars has nearly trebled, and altogether some 
25,000 Indians can read and write. This esti- 
mate does not include the five civilized tribes of 
the Indian territory. The area of land under 
cultivation by Indians has, within the time 
specified, increased from 54,000 acres to 318,194 
acres—a most encouraging statement. More- 
over, there are 177 churches on the Reserva- 
tions, and 27,215 Indians are church members. 

Doubtless a disgraceful percentage of the 
money expended has been misappropriated by 
dishonest agents, but it is hoped that a new era 
has now set in; and certainly the amount of 
wheat, corn and oats raised, and stock owned 
by Indians, according to the report, is more en- 
couraging than anything that has before been 
published. 





NOTES. 


—The interest attached to Mr. Miller’s book by 
his recent suspension from the Presbyterian min- 
istry, by a unanimous vote, justifies us.in giving 
a larger space to his curious treatise than we 
should otherwise devote to it. The review, on 
another page, is from the pen of Dr. Edward 
Beecher, and is at once fair in its summary of 
Mr. Miller’s views and vigorous in its criticism of 
them. The reader will observe that Dr. Beecher 
meets Mr. Miller on his own ground and considers 
solely what answers the Bible gives to the ques- 
tions which Mr. Miller asks. 

—In our list of summer articles last week we un- 
luckily prefixed the wrong initials to the name of 
the gentleman who has promised us a paper on 
Summer Schools. Prof. E. P. Thwing, of Brook- 
lyn, and the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Andover, 
are different persons. We beg the pardon of each 
and correct the mistake by stating here that the 
article in question will be by the Rev. Charles F. 
Thwing, of Andover. 

—Dr. Tayler Lewis died at Schenectady, May 
11th, aged seventy-five. In addition to his duties 
as Professor of Greek in Union College he has 
lectured on ancient philosophy and poetry and 
taught the Oriental languages, so that in the mere 
matter of work it will be impossible to fill his 
place. He enjoyed the esteem and affection of all 
with whom he came in contact. The list of his 
published works is a long one, including contribu- 
tions to ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,” in the Editor's 
Table, for five years. His views upon Darwinism 
and other systems which appear to conflict with 
Scripture are well known to the ‘Christian 
Union” readers. 

—Bishop Simpson will lecture in Association 
Hall, corner Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, Monday evening, May 21. Subject: 
‘* Majesty of the Bible in its Representations of 
God and His Plans; also, its Holiness in Precept 
and Promises, and in the Example of Christ.” 
Reserved seats can be secured at the rooms of the 
New York Sunday-school Association, 304 Fourth 
Avenue. 

—John Zundel, for twenty-five years the organ- 
ist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has been re- 
tained as organist emeritus, and will continue to 
play for the congregational worship. This de- 
served reward of a faithful servant was the result 
of a spontaneous petition of over five hundred 
members of the church and congregation. His 
appearance in his accustomed place on Sunday 
gave great satisfaction. By the appointment of a 
younger organist Mr. Zundel will be relieved of 
attendance upon rehearsals and the week-day 
services. Mr. Henry Eyre Browne, the new ap- 
pointee, is a young organist of much talent and 
promise. 

—On Saturday the new Bergen tunnel, of which 
we gave a description a short time since, was 
formally opened for business, and a train consist- 
ing of three drawing-room cars containing the 
President of the road, Mr. Samuel Sloan, and 
a large number of invited guests passed through. 
The occasion was made a holiday by the inhabi- 
tants of Hoboken, and of the suburbs which will 
be immediately benefited by the new route. Can- 
non were fired, whistles blown, and bunting dis- 
played in a manner which must have been highly 
gratifying to the projectors of the work. The 
cost of the tunnel and approaches (paid up to 
May ist) was $2,800,000. 





PERIPATETICS. 
By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


HERE is a French notion of Art, that it is the 

rival and conqyeror of Nature. There is 
another notion, that has a better ring, that Art is 
the disciple and minister of Nature. When Art 
attempts to thwart Nature she may have some 
astenishing successes, but sooner or later Nature 
will be avenged. But when, like the gentle An- 
tigone with blind (£dipus, she follows Nature’s 
teachings in guiding Nature, she meets the favor 
of gods and men. If Art pinch the waist, Nature 
will send phthisis, and then where is the beauty 
that Art would secure? 

The money value of time has become so promi- 
nent a factor in modern life, that everything that 
will reduce the time consumed in sleeping and 
eating and other necessary functions is hailed as a 
peculiar blessing. We can now eat and sleep 
while we move over the earth at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. Our fathers stopped over night 
at an inn, and made a noon halt besides in order 
to have a quiet dinner. We shall make more 
money than our fathers did (and perhaps lose 
more, too), but we shall not live as long as our 
fathers did, nor shall we be so happy as they. 
Art is pinching our waist and we are ,etting the 
phthisis. We are defying the laws of nature and 
we shall be punished. In one of Dickens’s magazine 
pieces he represents a business traveler in a future 
century as wearing a movable stomach, and send- 
ing it into a restaurant to be filled while he 
attended to his mercantile affairs. Another 
author gives us a nutritious pill, one of which is 
equal to three substantial meals. The satire on 
this age of mad hurry is deserved, when men seem 
to consider an hour lost that is not employed in 
financial operation. 

One of the latest helps to these devotees is a 
machine to furnish their bodies with a full day’s 
quantum of exercise in ten minutes. They may 
bend over the desk and count figures all day, or 
stand through ’change hours and watch stocks 
with nervous tension, or plot grand schemes in 
real estate with assiduous searching of titles, liens 
ete., until the brain refuses to work any more, 
and then, when they alight from their carriages 
or the cars at their doors, can mount a “‘lift-cure” 
and presto— they are made over. ‘‘Lift-cures,” are 
no humbugs, but admirable contrivances to assist 
nature; but when men use them as substitutes 
for nature, and expect to find ten minutes’ worth 
of exercise on them as the all that heart, lungs, 
liver, spleen, bowels, kidneys, blood and nerves 
demand, they will rather find a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and either a crazy constitution or an early 
grave. 

He who has felt the physical rewards of a 
twenty-mile walk will look with pity on the vic- 
tims of patent time-saving exercises. He will 
regard a gymnasium very much as a sound man 
regards a hospital. The sick may use it with 
benefit, but itis no place for the man who can 
get out of it. 

The most natural, the most healthy, the most 
attractive, the most frugal, the most ready of all 
exercises is walking. Nature has made the 
body’s locomotion on its legs a thorough move- 
ment of all the bodily organs, stimulating them 
all with new life and driving off the evil humors 
from each, a method open tg all to use, however 
small their pecuniary resources. Only let it be 
walking and not sauntering. Carry the head 
erect, expand the chest and drink in the pure air, 
and move briskly enough to secure your end, 
Let the eye turn from one object to another, and 
not be fixed on the ground in contemplation (that 
sort of thing is for the sawnter), note the beauties 
or deformities of the landscape, take a companion 
with you if you can, to whom you can refer your 
opinions on what you see and from whom you 
can receive suggestive thoughts in return, stop at 
times and sit upon a rock or fence both for rest 
and for the enjoyment of some striking scene, and 
let not the pleasure be turned to weariness by any 
overstraining for the name and fame of fast 
walker. Such is the normal, and I presume 
Adamic method of bodily exercise, against which 
we have arrayed the conventionalities of a money- 
worshiping society. 

The poorest class generally have bodily exercise 
sufficient for their need in the manual labor em- 




















































































































































ployments in which, they engage. It is not they 
who suffer in this regard. The main sufferers are 
the men who have something and are seeking to 
make it more, and who do not see that by proper 
attention to the body eve# their own end would 
be better subserved; and, besides these, the clerks 
at the desk, who are not their own masters, and 
must conform to the rules of their, employers. 
But both these classes could be relieved. The 
former need only to make bodily help as much an 
object as the increase of their estate. Their 
‘‘business duties,” which they plead against any- 
thing wholesome and humanitarian, are all of 
their own making. They have made with their 
own hands the idol that they worship. There is 
no solid reason why they should not daily take 
the walks (and the rural walks, which are the 
best) which would keep their stomach and brain 
in happy equilibrium. As for the desk clerks, let 
them abjure omnibuses and street-cars. An hour's 
walk from lodgings to desk and another hour's 
walk from desk to lodgings should be considered 
no hardship, but a luxury. The weariness of the 
desk will be relieved by the use of the crural mus- 
cles. The temptation, suggested by that weari- 
ness, to take the ear is very strong, but it appeals 
to a fallacy and should be resisted. 

We have alluded to the rural walk. To those 
citizens who can spare a week or more in the sum- 
mer let us recommend the pedestrian journey as 
a renovator of body and mind. With the phys- 
ical exercise may be joined geological or botan- 
ical or geographical or historical investigation, 
and the delighted mind will help the body to its 
rejuvenescence. Or, if you are an artist, you can 
use your sketching power on mountain or stream, 
and so provide memorials of your tour. The 
scheme is simple in its general outline, but what 
about details? 

Well, thus: 1. Wear a pair of old shoes. 
inexperienced walkers think they are doing a wise 
thing to get a pair of new so-called walking-shoes, 
which are apt to be of very thick soles and very 
stout leather. The weight and stiffness of these 
new brogans soon take down their pride by a lit- 
eral subduing of the flesh. Your best plan is to 
take a pair of your ordinary shoes, that you laid 
aside some months ago because they were too 
shabby for city use. Your feet know them and 
feel at home in them. ‘The shoes and feet have 
aot to learn any details of mutual harmony. The 
shoes should be high enough to prevent the sand 
or gravel getting in between shoe and foot. 

2. Carry a cane, which may be either rod or 
staff, as occasion may require. It should be a 
stout one, and should*have a crooked handle, 
both for ease in carrying and for use as a reacher. 

3. If you are going to walk on a frequented 
route, or expect to strike such routes, send your 
valise on by express to the place you expect to 
reach on the second night. Walk the first two 
days with no change of garments, roughing it to 
this extent. Treat the next biduwum in the same 
way. / 

4. Choose a cheery companion. 
of the dish. 

5. Make ten miles before dinner and ten after 
dinner. Don’t try to see how far you can walk 
in a day. You would thus defeat the main end 
of yourtrip. Rest two hours in the middle of the 
day, one hour of this being after dinner. 

6. The rate of three and a quarter miles an 
hour is quite sufficient for the average man. This 
would give a little more than six hours’ walking 
a day ; an hour or two more and twenty-five 
miles a day might not be too much with many. 

7. Along experience in such trips has proved 
that there are no inconveniences which a man of 
the least toughness cannot bear with pleasure, 
even if the journey be through a wild district. An 
ugly dog now and then is the most interference 
one meets, and toward him you are not to use 
your cane, but, if you see that he is not to be 
coaxed, stoop as if fora stone to throw at him, 
and nearly all dogs will fear you and run. 

Our country within a hundred miles or so of 
New York City offers picturesque regions for such 
a summer foot-excursion of a week ortwo. Ride 
to Port Jervis and walk through Sullivan and 
Delaware Counties, where the bears are. Or 
strike southwards from Port Jervis and visit the 
rare beauties, sylvan and fluminal, of Pike County 


Some 


It is the salt 


* in Pennsylvania, a county described by the late 





Mr. Greeley as distinguished for rattlesnakes, bad 
whiskey and Democrats. Explore the Catskill re- 
gion—a world of loveliness; starting from Sauger- 
ties and so up the Platterskill Clove, or from Cats- 
kill Landing and so up the Kauterskill Clove. 
Take rail to Lenox and climb over the Berkshire 
hills. Walk through the Hudson Highlands from 
Cornwall to Greenwood Lake. Or, if you wish 
something more quiet, start from Flushing and 
walk along the north shore hills of Long Island 
It is the walker who understands 
the through. The railroad 
traveler is an ignoramus. He learns as much ge- 
ography at night in the sleeping-car as he does by 
day. The walker learns the people as well as the 
topography, and comes from his journey a wiser 
as well as a healthier man. Have I persuaded 
any one that there is something better than Sara- 
¢ Ifso, Iam con- 


to Greenport. 


country he passes 


toga hops and Newport drives 
tent. 





SPRING. 
(From the German.) 


By Mrs. S. H. MARDEN. 


Se E Earth is awaked by the beautiful Spring, 
Aud she hastens the flowers to free ; 

I even huve dreamed of a song I could sing, 
The soul is so young within me. 


The lawns are like velvet, the pastures are fair, 
The sun and the breeze well agree; 

How comes there this gray on my own silken hair? 
Some troublesome dust it must be. 


To build, and to sing, and to love the long day 
The dear little birds know how ; 

And this is not dust—no, this wonderful gray— 
And my joy in my heart nestles low. 

The Earth is awaked by the beautiful Spring, 
And she hastens the flowers to free: 

I even have dreamed of a song I could sing, 
The soul is so young within me, 








TENEMENT HOUSES. 
Il. 
3y RoGer 8. TRAcy. 

| a previous article we described some of the 
evils which are the result of the present 
method of building tenement houses. Our re- 
marks were limited to the question of the influ- 
ence of these houses upon the health of those 
who occupy them. The causes, in general, of the 
excessive mortality among this class constitute a 
much larger subject. The lack of money, of itself, 
brings on a train of evils, physical and moral. 
Bad or insufficient food, abuse of alcoholic 
liquors, insufficient clothing and fuel, overmas- 
tering passions, all help to swell the list of the sick 
and dying poor. Some of these evils can never 
be remedied until society is thoroughly and con- 
tentedly communistic, which means never. But 
others can be, and some of the best minds all over 
the world are busy with the problem of how to 
do it. 
To 


house 


make the average New York tenement 
a healthful place to live in is almost 
hopeless, but something might be done for 
the better. The important things which are 
lacking are air and light. Nothing effective can 
be done toward furnishing better ventilation 
without diminishing the space now occupied by 
rooms. It would be a very good plan to compel 
the owner of each tenement house to extend his 
halls in each direction, so as to open tothe ex- 
ternal air at each end. This would aid the ven- 
tilation of the house very much, indeed, and 
would also let in a good supply of light. But this 
altération would involve great expense, and a 
space at least a foot wide would have to be taken 
off from each room which bordered on the new 
hall. It is too much to expect that this will ever 
be done. Something might be gained by having 
a huge skylight in the roof covering the whole 
opening of the hall.. Even such a flood of light, 
however, would not reach the lower halls, and 
perhaps the benefits of such an improvement 
would not compensate for its expense, for it would 
be frequently broken, and a constant source of 
anxiety and annoyance. 

By one who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
average tenement house, all suggestions of radical 
changes in its supply of light and air are seen to 
be impracticable. The change for the better in 
the houses of the poor must be made gradually. 
It must be brought about by paying greater atten- 
tion to the construction of new houses in the 
growing parts of the city, and also where old 











dilapidated buildings have been torn down. The | 


old tenements, and most of the new ones, are 
built in the cheapest manner. The walls are thin 
and weak, the foundations insecure, and the whole 
interior made of wood. Such buildings are not 
durable. They last afew years, long enough to 
pay for themselves, and yield their owner a hand- 
some percentage in addition to his original invest- 
ment. Then, when they are decrepit, they are 
pulled down to make room for new ones of the 
same sort, built on the same unscientific and to- 
tally bad plan. Now all new tenements should 
be built on the best plan which modern sanitary 
science can suggest. If this wére enforced by 
legal authority it would gradually transform our 
city, and the change would go on so quietly and 
slowly as to bring no biirden to the owners of 
property. It would take time, of course. Al] 
legislation to that end would be more for pos. 
terity’s advantage than for ours. But we should 
be performing an imperative duty, for neglecting 
which we shall certainly sometime be condemned, 

As far as can now be decided the European sys- 
tem of house-building is the best. The great ob- 
jects to be attained are plenty of air and plenty of 
light. In order to be acceptable to property own- 
ers these must be furnished with no loss of valua- 
ble space. Upon the same amount of ground 
they will expect to have as many rooms and ob- 
tain as large an income as now. This they can 
do by putting the yard in the middle of the house 
instead of between the front and rear house—in 
other words, by building around a courtyard. In 
such houses, also, the garbage question is disposed 
of by having a carriage way leading intothe court, 
thus allowing the removal of refuse without of- 
fense to people in the street. 

Protection against sewer gas does not offer so 
many difficulties as the supply of air and light. 
The escape of sewer gas into the interior of louses 
was formerly thought to be provided against by 
the introduction of traps. The ordinary trap is 
simply a double bend in the pipe, like the letter $ 
laid on its side, thus, w; the end of the letter 
which points upward being continued up to the 
sink, and the other down to the sewer. It is 
plain that, when a sink is in constant use, the 
dependent loop of pipe will always remain full of 
water and present an obstacle to the escape of gas 
from the pipe below it. In practice this was 
found to work imperfectly for two reasons. In 
the first place, it requires but a very slight pres- 
sure to force gas through the water in the trap, 
and make it bubble up on the surface. In 
the second place, if a large amount of water, 
from a bath tub, for instance, on an upper floor, 
be suddenly discharged into the main pipe, and 
fill its caliber completely, it is evident that the 
air in the pipe behind this rushing 
column of water will be very much rarified. As 
soon as this occurs, the pressure of the external 
atmosphere forces the water out of the trap and 
leaves it empty. Now this twofold danger may 
be averted by the simple expedient of extending 
the main pipe, into which all the others empty, 
up through the roof of the house, and leaving it 
open at the end. When this is done, if there be 
any extra pressure of gas in the pipe it is relieved 
by passing off at the point of least resistance; viz., 
out of the upper end of the pipe above the roof. 
In the second case, the upper end of the pipe 
being free and open to the external air, there will 
be no rarefaction of the air behind a descending 
mass of water, and so the contents of the traps 
will not be pressed or sucked out. This simple 
remedy for the escape of sewer gas into dwelling- 
houses is as good a one as science can at present 
furnish. Innumerable complicated contrivances 
have been invented and manufactured to accom- 
plish the same object, but none of them do any 
more than the mere extension of the pipe de- 
scribed above. 

The antidote for filth is of course cleanliness. 
The removal of ashes and garbage in an inoffen- 
sive manner being provided for by a change in 
the construction of houses, there only remains to 
be considered the removal of street dirt. This is, 
and always will be, an expensive matter. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe it can be thorouglily 
done in New York for the money which is an- 
nually set apart for the purpose. To be really 
clean, streets should not, only be swept but 
washed. In Paris, which is always quoted as the 
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model city, they are continually washed; and in 
that city, too, the expenditure for street-cleaning 
is much greater in proportion to the population 
than here, although laborers’ hire is much lower. 
The street-cleaning appropriation in the budget of 
1876 reached the respectable sum of $4,000,000, 
while our officials are only allowed $725,000. 
But our streets are not only not well cleaned, but 
not well drained. Our sewerage needs radical 
repair, and in many places entire rebuilding. To 
thoroughly reconstruct the entire drainage and 
sewerage of New York would require many mill- 
ions of dollars, and in her present financial con- 
dition such an expenditure is not to be thought of. 

The moral evils of tenement-houses are almost 
solely the result of over-crowding, and the only 
promising means of relief is an enlargement of 
the means of transit from one part of the city to 
another and to the suburbs. If it were possible 
for the poor to get rapidly and cheaply into the 
suburbs, or even into the more remote spots 
within the city limits, we should soon see a great 
change in their condition. They would not only 
be better off pecuniarily, and so able to purchase 
better food and clothing, but they would gain in 
self-respect and become more valuable members 
of the community. If we could only introduce 
into this country the yearning for proprietorship 
and the economy and steadfastness of aim which 
characterize the French peasant we should double 
our wealth at a stroke, and become in truth the 
Eldorado of the world. 





CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 
By JoHN HOWARD. 


+ widespread and positive must be a 

disease to gain for itself the unwelcome 
dignity of an especial title. The complaint must 
have peculiar features to be distinguished by the 
medical eye from other, more plebeian, sore 
throat, from which the less eloquent tradesman or 
monosyllabic artisan may suffer. 

Though all sore throats are alike in many symp- 
toms, they may spring from various causes and call 
for different advice. In ordinary sore throat, or 
the so-called tonsilitis, one or both of the tonsils 
are inflamed by exposure to suddenly changed 
temperatures or to damp and unwholesome air. 
The disease runs its feverish course, generally 
within the period of a single week, and does not 
soon return. 

But the sore throat of the clergyman is chronic 
because it has a continually recurring cause. He 
sits in his study six days of the week, or converses 
with clerical mildness when he meets his family 
or parishioners. But after this six days’ vocal 
fast he gorges unnaturally on the.seventh. He 
enters the pulpit; he -raises his voice to an un- 
accustomed pitch. As he warms with his subject, 
he essays to speak with a novel power, and as he 
finds that his attempted vocal effects cannot easily 
be produced, he nervously contracts certain 
muscles in the throat which have no genuine 
claim to a place in nature’s phonative catalogue, 
and hence the harm. For these unnatural or 
foreing muscles close the windpipe in an utterly 
wrong and injurious manner., According to the 
marvelous plan devised by the Creator, the great 
pressure of the speaking breath is sustained by 
the comparatively broad vocal bands, which are 
drawn together across the open windpipe, as fold- 
ing doors across a double parlor. The friction of 
escaping breath is borne entirely by the edges of 
these bands, which never meet and strike with 
irritating roughness against each other, but leave 
a narrew linear opening, like the crack between 
the folding doors. These vocal chords are as 
white and glistening as hand-polished ivory, and 
their close lying edges are so exactly adapted to 
meet the shock of an assaulting and escaping 
column of air, that in normal vocal efforts not 
the slightest sensation of either resistance or 
pressure can be detected. 

But the nervous clergyman additionally con- 
tracts the muscles used in coughing or closing the 
throat in straining efforts, only in a less degree. 
He closes or nearly closes the throat at a point 
just above the vocal chords, bringing together, 
and admitting to the merciless friction and 
pressure of breath, two folds of the membranous 
throat lining, which are not at all intended for 
such seyere and continuous service. For from 
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each side they approach and actually press upon 
each other. The breath can escape only by 
forcing them apart, and they soon show signs of 
sensitiveness and inflammation. The flow of the 
secretions at first is greatly stimulated, but after 
a time is either greatly diminished or altered. 
Then a sense of dryness is felt and is perhaps a 
little relieved by a constant hacking cough 
between sentences. But the dryness and sense of 
constriction and fatigue increase rapidly, and 
before the service has ended the voice almost 
refuses to respond to efforts which have long since 
become painful. This inflamed condition of the 
throat will be speedily aggravated by any slight 
change of temperature. Temporary relief may 
often be secured by medical treatment, but to be 
made permanent the irritating cause must be 
removed. 

Briefly, the prime cause is a muscular habit. 
Muscles which have no rightful concern in vocal- 
ism interfere with the vocal process, closing the 
throat too tightly to make a feeble current of 
breath sound more penetrating and effective. 
The current is feeble because the intercostal or 
rib muscles are falsely bracing the ribs. The 
interloping throat muscles are the sternothyroid 
and epiglottic; the former making the tone hollow, 
the latter piercing and harsh. 

And now comes forward the transcendentally 
important questi8n : what general practice or 
exercise can the overtaxed clergyman be given to 
free him from the thraldom of his unnatural 
habits; in other words, to enable him to speak 
with these abnormal muscles relaxed ? 

Only two items of advice can in this issue be 
hastily jotted down. 

1. Restore the normal breathing process by com- 
paring it with other functional efforts in which 
the flow of breath is resisted. 

Among such acts may be counted blowing 
through the rounded lips; blowing the nose, not 
hard but very gently; and clearing the throat. 
Alternate any or all of these acts with speaking, 
and try to preserve the same respiratory effort. 
You will find its seat transferred from the chest 
or waist to the abdomen, and by affording ade- 
quate breath pressure upon the vocal chords will 
so far remove the temptation to contract the 
forcing muscles of the throat. 

2. Compel the forcing muscles of the throat to 
relax by allowing an inordinate flow of breath to 
escape, while speaking. 

Employ husky tones, rough whispers, vocalized 
with the effect called a ‘‘ stage whisper,” expand 
the chest and raise the shoulders, then collapse 
with an audible vocal sigh, or with the tone 
termed ‘‘breathless” as when overcome by too 
great exertion. Gradually decide to make the 
voice more resonant, but still keep strongly in 
mind the idea of freely flowing breath. 

Such broad principles should be narrowly applied 
in special exercises, and for the highest and most 
speedy success the experience of the professional 
teacher would be requisite. But much may be 
done by the unaided clergyman if he is heartily 
in earnest and will exercise tact and ingenuity, 
and, above all, patience. Though the interloping 
muscles may not be summarily ejected, they may 
be warned off the vocal premises with decision 
and effect, and the natural functional vocal 
processes will bring to the disturbed and laboring 
speaker the relief of which he stands so sorely in 
need. 








A MISTAKE IN REGARD TO 
TEMPERANCE. 


By Rev. A. H. BRADFORD. 


N the temperance reformation the causes of 

intemperance need to be studied with more 
system and thoroughness. It will not do to as- 
cribe them all to the depravity of the natural 
heart. There are specific and easily discoverable 
causes which are only beginning to attract the 
attention of reformers. One such cause is the 
universal desire of men for companionship and 
amusement. 

Men naturally move together, and young men 
most of all. They live together, work together, 
seek their amusements together. Now, who study 
most carefully and systematically to take advan- 
tage of this desire for companionship and amuse- 
ment? Those who seek the welfare of others ? 


The answer is evident. Nofwithstanding the fact 
that young men usually are influenced by these 
desires more than by anything else reformers 
almost entirely ignore them. They lecture, print 
tracts and books which are seldom read, and 
leave the Bowery beer-gardens to illuminate their 
spaces like palaces, to fill them with fountains 
and pictures, to use music with its many charms 
and all the fascinations of legitimate amusement. 
These gifts of God are thus compelled to be minis- 
ters for the propagation of vice. The beer-gardens 
are crowded every night, even in hard times, 
while the Young Men’s Christian Associations— 
with their plain rooms, with their notices against 
loud talking and laughing and their Sunday- 
closed doors—and the places where temperance is 
lectured are comparatively empty. Not because 
young men love whiskey, but because they want 
amusement do they visit such places. Why 
should those who wish to hear the finest orchestra 
in America be so often limited to ‘ gardens” 
where the air is blue with smoke and strong with 
the odors of ale and wine ? Why cannot the love 
of companionship and amusement be used for the 
promotion of temperance? Is it not as easy to 
unite them with purity as obscenity? With good 
order as with drunkenness ? 

Another common cause of intemperance is the 
way in which so many are compelled to live. Dr. 
Guthrie recognized this fact when he opened 
his Ragged Schools in Edinburgh. A large pro- 
portion of those who are in especial peril from 
this vice are young merf who are clerks and labor- 
ers. They come to the metropolis with untainted 
morals. They are poor. They crowd into board- 
ing houses. They sleep in hall bedrooms. When 
business is over and supper eaten several hours 
remain before bed-time. They cannot stay in 
their cold rooms. Usually they are made to feel 
that their ‘“room is better than their company” 
in the house. They must go somewhere. Here 
and there are a few prayer-meetings reached by 
winding ways. Most of the young men are not 
Christians, and are not attracted to them. Where 
shall they go? To the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ? They are about to enter its reading 
room when they are confronted by the notice that 
the room is designed for members, but others can 
secure permission to enter by applying at the desk 
of the Secretary. They feel—as who would not ? 
—that that isexclusive. (That it may be a neces- 
sary restriction I do not presume to deny.) They 
leave. Where next? They go not very far when 
they hear beautiful music; find a door wide open to 
every one; plenty of light, plenty of cheer, plenty 
of warmth, very much to please and nothing to 
pay. Who wonders that they enter? Where else 
could they have gone? By and by they must buy 
something, so as not to appear mean; then they 
find companions there; then—the beginning of 
the end. 

These two facts are plainly one at the root. 
Men are often made drunkards because the wicked 
instead of the Christian classes in the community 
minister to their desires of companionship and 
amusement. No plan for the promotion of tem- 
perance among the masses will succeed which does 
not offer something not only better but pleasanter 
than it takes away. Napoleon is reported to 
have said, ‘‘To conquer we must replace.” It is 
as true in the temperance reform as in war. If a 
man is rescued from drunkenness it is a very 
serious question where he can be kept until he is 
strong, if he has no home of his own. The place 
for a reformed drunkard is not where the fumes 
of liquor are strongest. Yet, in our cities and 
smaller towns these are often the only places open 
at all times where such men can feel that they 
are entirely welcome. 

There are many Christian men of wealth in 
New York. Some are connected with the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, and therefore lovers 
of the work. Why could not some of our tem- 
perance millionaires purchase the Hippodrome, 
or in some similar location erect a suitable build- 
ing, and endow it for a grand concert garden, 
where the admission should be low, or, better, 
free, and the entertainment offered popular and 
pure? In the place of liquors put coffee, tea, ices, 
confections—anything that will ‘‘cheer but not 
inebriate.” If the next rich man who makes a 
will would in some wise way meet this need he 





would be doing more for the welfare of New York 
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than could be accomplished by founding a dozen 
libraries or galleries of art, with their usual elab- 
orate respectability. 

Why, too, cannot our Young Men’s Christian 
Associations take up this work with greater vigor? 
If they would tear down their Y. M. C. A. signs, 
if need be, and unite with all who would help 
them to provide at least one place in each com- 
munity which would rival anything that selfish- 
ness could provide, the cause of temperance would 
be promoted better than by hundreds of lectures 
or by volumes of laws. In this work many re- 
member to be harmless as doves, but forget to be 
wise as serpents. 





THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
THE TURK. 
NHE Russo-Turkish war is a war of races, of 
religions and of ambitions. The first two of 
these statements are illustrated by a history of the 
Turk; the latter by a history of Russia. 

The Turk, or Toork, is a memberjof the great 
Mongolian family. He belongs to the race which 
has founded the Japanese, the Chinese, the Scyth- 
ian and the Median Empires; he is next of kin to 
the Thibetans andthe Tartars; of his blood, if not 
directly among his ancestors, are Ghenglis Khan, 
and Attila, and Tamarlane ; his present European 
empire is all that remains from the incursions of 
the Saracens in Western Europe and the Huns and 
the Ottoman Turks in Eastern Europe ; the pres- 
ent war isasingle battle, let us hope a last and 
decisive one, in the long gampaign between Chris- 
tian Europe and the predatory tribes of Central 
Asia, who have throughout their history lived by 
plundering their more peaceful neighbors. 

In the tenth centurv, A. D., there appeared on 
the eastern borders of Europea Tartar people, who 
had been driven forth from the Steppes of Central 
Asia by increase of population, by the incursion 
of a stronger people, and by their own innate 
restlessness. They lived in tents of leather and 
dressed in garments of fur; their speech was slow, 
their action vigorous, their vices and virtues those 
of abarbaric people. They were not self-indulgent, 
because they knew nothing of luxury. They were 
perfidious, because their society was ill- 
organized that they knew not the value of truth. 
They were brave but pitiless, they neither asked 
nor granted mercy. These were the advanced 
guard of the Turkish army. They reached a point 
as far west as the Pyrenees; ravaged Northern 
Italy; threatened Southern France. Happily 
they were heathen as well as savages; henee, 
when at length the limits of their predatory in- 
cursions were fixed by their defeats, they readily 
took on the religion of their adopted land, inter- 
married with the Christian peoples, and gradually 
lost barbarism without losing the independence 
of their Tartar life. These are the Hungarians, 
whose kingdom forms so considerable a part of 
Austria-Hungary, whose territory borders on 
that of European Turkey, and whose present 
sympathies with the Turk curiously illustrate the 
power of national and race affinities even after 
centuries of separation. 

While the Hungarians, yielding to the benefi- 
cent influences of Christianity, were being con- 
verted from a savage tribe to a civilized nation, 
their cousins, the Turks, were preparing for a 
more terrible incursion and a more permanent 
conquest. A robust and powerful tribe, whose 
military annals recount sanguinary campaigns 
with the Chinese centuries before the Christian 
era, were gradually transplanted from Northern 
to Central Asia. Their sons taken in war or 
purchased in trade, and their soldiers hired by 
the wealthier but feebler nations of the South, 
became at first the favorite soldiers, then, by a 
natural and easy transition, the military masters, 
of. the region borderirg on Palestine and Asia 
Minor, and vaguely known as “the East.” As 
the Tartars in Europe had yielded their barbaric 
religion to the mild precepts of Christianity, so 
the Tartars in Asia yielded theirs to the more 
congenial military principles of the Mohammedan 
religion, and were, by the higher civilization with 
which they came in contact, at once organized 
into a compact military body and provided with 
a definite and a permanent creed. 

The one strengthened their arms, the other their 
purposes ; their ambition of conquest grew by suc- 
cess; and the reservoir of recruits furnished by 
the Steppes of Asia seemed to be almost inex- 
haustible. Othman, the founder of the Ottoman 
Empire, won his first victories in Asia Minor in 
1299 ; in 1453 the Crescent was floating in triumph 
on the walls of Constantinople, and the famous 
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Church of St. Sophia was converted into the now 
equally famous Mohammedan mosque ; in 1683 
the Turkish army were investing the city of Vi- 
enna. It then seemed as though the boast of her 
leaders that Turkey should rule all Europe was 
not a vainglorious one. France, Italy and the 
German States were idle. The Czar of Russia 
dallied and did nothing. The jealousy of Euro- 
pean Powers has always been the greatest ally of 
the Turk. The Turkish army had been seven 
years in preparing for this decisive and final cam- 
paign. Two thousand camels had been employed 
for years in transporting grain from the #gean 
Sea to the Danube. Ten thousand wagons were 
collected to convey the stores of the invaders. 
Kourds, Mamelukes, Greeks, Albanians, Tartars, 
all marched under the same flag. The Austrian 
Emperor Leopold fled from his capital before the 
barbaric music of the Turkish bells, trombones 
and cymbals had reached the ears of the soldiers 
on the outposts. Apparently all Austria would 
have shared the fate of the present Christian 
provinces but for the heroism of a single man, 
now little known to fame, and the Christian 
courage of a single nation, which has since been 
blotted from existence. John Sobieski, of Po- 
land, saw with clearer eyes than any of his con- 
temporaries the dangers which threatened Europe. 
With characteristic impetuosity he fell upon the 
Turkish camp. <A panic seized the Asiatic horde. 
The Christian soldier, with 80,000 men, put to 
flight an army three or four times as large. 

The defeat was as decisive as that of Xerxes at 
Salamis. The tide of conquest was turned ; since 
the battle of Vienna the Turk-has made no fur- 
ther incursions into Europe. He has had all that 
he could do to hold what he had already overrun. 
If Sobieski’s advice had been followed there would 
now be no Eastern question. ‘‘ Not to attempt 
to conquer or restrain the monster should be our 
object,” said he, ** but to fling it back to the deserts 
from whence it came ; to exterminate it, and raise 
once more on its ruins a Byzantine Empire. This 
is the only Christian, worthy, wise and decisive 
course.” That sentiment is as true now as when 
Sobieski uttered it two hundred yearsago. Un- 
happily jealousy is as potent now as then in pre- 
venting Christendom from following the advice. 

The Eastern question is then really this: How 
long shall Christendom sanction and sustain the 
presence and power of a Tartar camp in South- 
ern Europe ? 

The total population of European Turkey is in 
round numbers 16,000,000. Of this less than 
6,000,000 are Mussulimans, not more than 3,000,000 
are real Turks. These Turks are Tartars to-day, 
scarcely less than when in 1299 Othman led them 
to their first victory. The Turk alone has in 
European Turkey the power of the sword. He 
fills all the offices; if not by men of Turkish 
birth, then by Christian apostates. Until very re- 
cently he allowed no Christian to testify against 
a Turk in any Turkish court. The testimony may 
now be given, but it hardly need be said that it is 
generally disregarded. The recuperative power 
of an oppressed people has been taken from the 
subject provinces by a singular but a successful 
refinement in cruelty. The daughters of the 
Christians have been systematically taken for the 
Turkish harems and have become mothers of 
Mussulmans. The boys have been taken from 
their homes to be educated in the Mussulman 
faith and consecrated to the service of the Mus- 
sulman army. These, the Janissaries, have in 
past history been the bravest defenders of the 
Turkish flag. Of them Sobieski wrote that they 
remained in the trenches at Vienna to be cut to 
pieces when the Turkish army fled. Thus the 
natural defenders of Christian liberty have been 
converted by a diabolical shrewdness into the op- 
pressers of their own people. Happily for Chris- 
tendom, Turkish intolerance, at the beginning 
of this century, revolted at the employment of 
Christians in any form in the Turkish army, and 
the Janissaries no longer exist. 

We have defined the government of Turkey as 
that of a Tartar camp. Its organization is as 
befits a camp, that of simple absolutism. The 
Sultan is at once Emperor and Pope, head of the 
nation and of the church. He unites in himself 
the power of the book and the power of the 
sword, the absolute authority in things temporal 
and things spiritual. Heis theoretically limited 
by the Koran. He is practically limited only by 
the power of the Ulema. 

Since the Koran is the foundation of both law 
and religion, the priests and the lawyers form but 
a single class. Every Turk is allowed to become 
a member of this class, but only after a long 





course of study and a severe examination. This 





order of ‘‘ chief priests and lawyers” forms a caste 
as well defined as that of the Brahmins of India, 
as well organized as that of the Jesuits in Europes, 
and as effective a barrier to progress as that of 
the Mandarins in China. The Father Beckx of 
this Jesuit order of Turkey, the grand Mufti, is 
the oracle of law and the representative of relig- 
ion. All reforms must await his sanction. The 
order itself is exempt from taxation and privileged 
from arbitrary punishment. Its members are 
united alike by a common education, a common 
interest and a common though perverted con- 
science. Their influence is fortified by the super- 
stition of the people and by the: olid conserva- 
tism bred of a fatalistic theology. The Sultan 
himself disregards their counsels at his peril. 
Within the last two years two Sultans have paid 
the penalty of their temerity with their lives. 
What the priesthood is to the Romish Church, 
what the aristocracy has been to t} - English gov- 
ernment, that the Ulema is to the Turkish Em- 
pire. No! We do injustice both to Rome and 
England, for the Ulema has not the piety of the 
priesthood nor the philanthropy of the aristoecra- 
cy. Itisa political caste without liberality and a 
priestly caste without spiritual life. If it were 
overthrown Turkey would be Turkey no longer, 
for it would no longer be either Tartar or Moham- 
medan. While it exists the dream of reform is as 
baseless a hope as charity ever formed or experi- 
ence ever destroyed. The Ulema is powerful in 
resisting reforms; it will never inaugurate them. 
It thrives upon the corruption wkich it is asked 
to cure. It is a ‘‘ring” more invincible than 
America ever imagined. When Protestants can 
look with hope to the Society of Jesus for the 
propagation of liberal ideas in Italy, Spain and 
France, then, and not before, ( iristiams may 
hope for true freedom under thé fostering care of 
the Ulema of Turkey. When the Ulema is over- 
thrown the hope of Sobieski will be realized, the 
Tartar Turk will no longer be encamped in Chris- 
tian Europe. 





THE PERMANENT EXHIDITION,. 


F the many buildings which rejoiced the 

heart, delighted the eye, improved the mind 
and wearied the foot of the Centennial visitor 
to Philadelphia there now stand: Memorial 
Hall, which was intended, as its name implies, to 
remain ; Horticultural Hall, to build which the 
city of Philadelphia contributed largely with the 
understanding that it also was to remain; Ma- 
chinery Hall, now the property of the city; and 
the Main Building, which has become the prop- 
erty of the Intermational Exhibition Co., and is 
the only building possessing attractions for the 
public at present. It is the object of the Com- 
pany to establish in this building a Permanent 
Exhibition of works of art, industry and research, 
and by all available means make it a grand edu- 
cational school, ‘‘ an object lesson on a grand 
seale.” There is little dcubt of prosperity, as it is 
managed by the same men who have already 
made the Zoological Garden a success, and no 
place could be better adapted for the purpose 
contemplated. At present the stock is depre- 
ciated by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court that the Congressional million and a half 
was merely a loan and must be repaid, but it is 
almost sure to rise; and if it should not the loss 
will fall on broad and willing shoulders. 

A handsome card of invitation and tickets for 
seats were among the inducements to attend the 
formal opening on Thursday, and with the view 
of making our title clear to the seats by possession 
we went early—that is, arrived about half an hour 
after the opening of the doors, and an hour and 
a half before the opening of the exercises. The 
hope of a near view of the head and ex-head of 
the nation enabled us to bear up against the fear 
of becoming stiffened into cripplehood by keep- 
ing those seats for hours, and also spurred us to 
wear our least unbecoming garments and brush 
our hair so as to display to the utmost the brain 
development which—well—there are some posi- 
tions possibly that might require a new official, 
and who knows what might happen ? 

At any rate, when we entered the gateway on 
Elm Avenue (so named, doubtless, from an entire 
absence of elm trees) and met a crowd retreating 
at the sound of the turnstile keeper's voice, say- 
ing plainly and without circumlocution: ‘‘ No 
money received here! Invited guests only ad- 
mitted,” nothing but a knowledge of the extreme 
sinfulness of pride kept down that feeling in our 
hearts. Humility was conspicuous in the manner 
in which we laid down our personal cards, as re* 
quested, and entered the building. We found 
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ourselves directly in front of the organ, below 
which was the platform prepared for the dig- 
nitaries, and, passing around the rows of seats 
already nearly filled, made our way to the gallery 
apparently referred to on the tickets. Ushers 
were at different points to direct waifs like our- 
selves, and after consulting two or three the con- 
clusion was arrived at that our gallery was on the 
ground floor, and, moreover, that every seat had 
been occupied for some time, that the standing- 
room was jy ‘etty well taken up, and that the 
crowd had .ollowed until there was no retreat 
save into seats reserved for army and navy officers 
in uniform, which did not apply to us at all. 
Some good genius put it into the heart of one of 
them to stay away, and his place fell to the lot of 
the elderly | dy of our party. I hope he will not 
think of regretting it, for he was not less uncom- 
fortable wherever he may have] been than in the 
front row of chairs against which a crowd was 
pressing with all its foree. Its commanding posi- 
tion at the head of a stairway, however, gave a 
slight advantage, until the crowd became so dense 
at the foot as to give one a sickening fear 
of disaster and a half realization of what the hor- 
ror of the Brooklyn Theater must have been to 
the victims. One woman cried; another caught 
by the ears the man she thought was purposely 
crushing her on the stairway and shook him; 
which action was received as a signal for cheers and 
laughter by those who saw it, and as everything 
approaching a sensation attracted the crowd to 
the spot her position was not improved thereby. 
These were among the few exceptions to the pro- 
verbial goo. nature of the American crowd ; and 
by the time things had come to this point they 
were at their worst, and sure to mend. But alas 
for the hope of making a mental impression on 
any one! All we could see of. the distinguished 
guests was the tops of the bear-skin caps of the 
escort as they stood in the aisle, and that was ac- 
complished by standing on the toes of our neigh- 
bor as well as ourown. He bore it uncomplain- 
ingly, and so did we the reciprocal treatment. 

The music was delightful and the only clue to 
the platform proceedings, as none of the speeches 
were audible twenty feet in front of the speaker ; 
but when the Hallelujah Chorus filled all the 
upper air it was wonderfully suggestive of the 
happy souls in Paradise singing and waving their 
palins while multitudes of their fellow-creatures 
undergo fearful pangs below. They could not 
have done it if they had realized the discomfort 
their friends were enduring. Gazing upward—we 
could move our heads—banners bearing the 
names of illustrious composers met the eye, and 
we derived what comfort we could from the calm- 
ing influence, also we saw the reason why the 
ventilators were not opened: the rope that 
should have run over a pulley went under 
it, and would not work. This was about the 
middle of the programme. The speeches were all 
short, and when the distinguished visitors had 
shaken hands with the patriotic and loyal and 
departed the multitude went too, or scattered 
through the building and was a crowd no 
longer. 

The Exhibition is by no means complete—in- 
deed, it is never intended to be finished, any more 
than one’s education—but considering that it is 
only four months since the present company ob- 
tained possession of the building the work is won- 
derfully well forward. Eventually will be shown 
in process of manufacture Brussels lace, Italian 
mosaics, Bohemian and Venetian glassware, and 
Turkish embroidery ; workers in malachite from 
Russia and coral from Naples. The local exhibits 
are in good order, and much of the machinery is 
running. A log cabin, a wigwam—papoose in- 
cluded—and a German dwelling are erected, and 
the Departments of Science and Art and Educa- 
tion are fit for inspection. Candy-making, carpet- 
weaving and scroll-sawing are attracting groups 
as of yore, all superintended by the familiar recon- 
structed ichthyosaurus. One of the conspicuous 
objects on entering is the American Eagle with 
half of George Washington on its back, which 
puzzled visitors to the Centennial Exhibition. It 
is placed in the most prominent position, for some 
inscrutable reason, and quite casts in the shade 
surrounding pieces of statuary—although one 
of them is the colossal equestrian statue of 
General Scott. The Philadelphians are so ac- 
customed to an exhibition opening on the 10th 
of May that it had-to be done on the anniversary 
of the ‘‘ first” Centennial, as the people find 
themselves saying; but the longer,foneNdefers a 
visit, within the bounds of reason and with due 
regard to Philadelphian prejudices, the more sat- 
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Religions Aetvs. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 








THE CHURCHES. 
A brief report of the proceedings of the Ohio State 
Conference is crowded over till next week. 


A new Congregational Church has been organized 
at Schenectady, Rev. H. H. Northrop, pastor. It gives 
great promise of strength, vigor and usefulness. 

On confession of faith twenty-one persons were 
received on May 6th into the Congregational church 
of Stratford, Conn., Rev. Frank 8. Fitch, pastor. 





On Sunday last twenty-eight infants were baptized 
in Plymouth Church. A sermon on the family, ap- 
propriate to the occasion, was preached and will be 
published in this paper in due season. 

A conference of the churches of Northern New 
Jersey is to be organized May 16th. The wives are 
invited with the ministers, and the churches are 
requested to send ladies as one half of the delegates. 


Twenty-four new members were received by Mr. 
Virgin’s church, at Harlem, sixteen on profession of 
faith, at the communion in May. A series of Gospel 
Temperance Meetings 1s in progress in this church 
with good results. 


It is proposed to raise a fund of $10,000, to be known 
as the ‘Henry B. Smith Memorial Library Endow- 
ment,’’ for the Union Theological Seminary of this 
city. The amount to be raised, is divided into two 
thousand shares, of five dollars each. No more fitting 
memorial for Dr. Smith could have been devised. 

From Amesbury, Mass., we learn that on the first 
Sunday in May the Congregational church received 
sixty-eight by profession and nine by letter—in all 
seventy-seven. Of these thirty were heads of fami- 
lies, there being twelve men and their wives. There 
were eleven children from twelve to fourteen, and 
the others were young men and women in nearly 
equal numbers. 


The interest on the subject of the second coming of 
Christ seems to be both increasing and extending. 
Rev. Mr. Greene, of Orange, read a paper on 
“Glimpses at Last Things” at the last meeting of the 
Clerical Union, in New York City, and the subject 
awakened so great an interest that it was resolved to 
continue the discussion next week, Dr. Edward 
Beecher opening. We hope that Mr. Greene will 
yield to the request of many brethren present and 
give his paper for publication in one of the Reviews. 

A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
whose work has been much in the Indian Territory 
in Kansas reports: * During the last month I organ- 
ized six new Sunday-schools and visited and aided 
twelve others. At one place I meta little girl nine 
years old who said she could read, but they had no 
Bible or Testament. She had heard of God, but never 
of Jesus. To aman who had no Bible I gave one, and 
as I turned away I heard a man who stood by say, 
‘Ho, Jim! Now you've get that book you maunt steal 
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no more sheep! 


We may expect to hear good Sunday-school news 
from Texas. Rev. Drs. Goodell and Brooks and others 
of St. Laino have just been there to assist Rev. W. P. 
Paxson, of the American Sunday-school Union, Su- 
perintendent of their Department of the Southwest, 
and his patriarchal father Stephen Paxson, the found- 
er of 1,300 mission schools, in holding a series of Dis- 
trict Sunday-school Conventions and a State Sunday- 
school Convention at Houston. We hope to see the 
“Lone Star State’’ starred all over with Sunday- 
schools. 


Last year at the Thousand Islands our non-denomi- 
national friends took us over to Westminster Park 
opposite Alexandria Bay and showed us the Presby- 
terian grounds. This year the Board of Trustees send 
us a circular announcing the organization of the 
Association and inviting subscriptions to the stock. 
Six weeks fishing, shooting, sailing and camping-out 
in Wells Island would make a capital addition to the 
theological education of any minister; and it is never 
to late to learn. We suggest to the Presbyterian 
churches to take a little stock on their pastor’s account, 
and put up small and cheap summer residences for 
them. 


A movement has been inaugurated in London for 
opening museums and picture-galleries, under the 
control of the Government, on Sunday afternoons. 
This movement apparently emanates from, certainly 
receives the approbation of, a number of the leading 
clergymen of the Church of England, among whom 
we note Mr. Haweis, Dean Stanley, Mr. 8. Baring- 
Gould and Canon Duckworth. They desire to so 
arrange the matter as not to deprive the officials of 
their fair share of Sunday rest. They invite a con- 
ference of clergymen, at which the whole subject is 
to be taken into consideration. The ministry of Eng- 
land are setting an example which their American 





brethren would do well to follow in taking_up such 





subjects for discussion without waiting until that dis- 
cussion is compelled by movements from without the 
church. 


On Thursday, May 10, 1877, Rev. James H. Laird was 
installed pastor of the Old South Church in Andover, 
Mass. The council organized with Rev. James H. 
Merrill, West Andover, as Moderator, and Rey. John 
H. Barrows, of Lawrence, Scribe. The installation 
services followed a satisfactory examination. Sermon 
by Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, of Bangor Seminary; in- 
stalling prayer by Prof. J. L. Taylor, of Andover 
Seminary, formerly a pastor of the church; charge to 
the pastor by Rev. Chas. D. Barrows, of Lowell; right 
hand of fellowship by Rev. Geo. F. Wright, pastor of 
the Free Church, Andover; address to the people by 
Rev. Joshua Coit, of Lawrence. As there is a deep 
religious feeling in the church the pastor takes up his 
work under unusually favorable circumstances, 


The English religious papers bring us full reports 
of the Baptist Anniversary week, in London, the last 
week in April. Rev. J. T. Brown has succeeded Dr. 
Landels in the presidency of the Union. Mr. Millard, 
who has been one of the Secretaries for fifteen years, 
has retired in order to engage in evangelical work in 
connection with the Irish Missionary Society in 
Ireland, and Rev. 8S. H. Booth has been elected Secre- 
tary in his place. Dr. EF. B. Underhill, the respected 
lay Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, after 
twenty-seven years of faithful and devoted service, 
retired last year; his retirement was made the occa- 
sion of a fitting testimonial at the anniversary meet- 
ing, in connection with which there were presented to 
the treasurer, in trust for the society, portraits of Dr. 
Underhill and his associate, Rev. F. Trestrail. There 
was also presented to Dr. Underhill a resolution of 
the society expressing its sense of the value of his ser- 
vices; this was enclosed in a casket of fine gold, elab- 
orately designed. At the same time, on behalf of the 
missionaries of India, Rev. James Smith, of Delhi, 
presented to the retiring Secretary an album contain- 
ing portraits of the missionaries and their families. 
The report of the work of the Baptist Union presents 
an encouraging showing; ninety-five pastors have 
settled over churches, seventy-five of whom have re- 
ceived collegiate training. There are nine hundred 
and seventy-five churches in connection with the 
Union with a membership of 195,892 persons, and 
nearly £200,000 have been expended in the erection 
and improvement of chapels and school-rooms. Not- 
withstanding the hard times £20,000 more have been 
contributed for building purposes than during the 
previous year. 


Y.M. C. A. 

With the approach of the Annual Convention come 
reports of the work in the various portions of the 
land. These reports indicate a larger number of 
Associations in existence, a more healthy feeling in 
general, and a more thorough work for young men 
than ever before. Over five hundred associations 
have already sent in their statistics to the central 
office in this city, and it is expected that this number 
will be nearly doubled within a month. 

The Southern Associations express in unqualified 
terms the great good which has accrued to them 
from the visit of the International Committee’s 
agents, Messrs. Hall and Cree. The results of the 
work of these gentlemen have not been confined to 
the associations alone although undertaken on their 
behalf. In a large number of places the churches 
have felt the good which they were permitted to 
accomplish and are rejoicing in an awakened interest 
throughout their memberships. 

The work of Mr. Weidensall in the Western States, 
formerly mentioned in these columns, has built up a 
large number of new societies in that field, and the 
reports of work performed the past year by these new 
organizations sufficiently demonstrate the wisdom of 
maintaining a visitor there. 

Some time since Mr. Geo. E. Davis, of Vermont, ac- 
companied by Mr. A. H. Carpenter, made a tour in 
Canada. The work was very encouraging. Many 
were converted, and the associations were pointed to 
the work for which they were organized. 

It should be thoroughly understood that the work 
of these associations is not and does not pretend to be 
evangelistic. The aim of the Y. M. C. A. is, as stated 
in its constitution, ‘‘ Work by young men for young 
men.” So far as this work is evangelistic, just so far 
is the legitimate field of association work evangeliza- 
tion, and no farther. It is hoped that as many as are 
interested in young men will endeavor to be present 
at the Louisville Convention, June 6-10. Information 
as to reduced rates can be obtained by addressing 
R. C. Morse, Association Building. 

There are seventy-eight Y. M. C. A.’s in the State of 
Indiana. The work has grown greatly and is flour- 
ishing under the care of L. W. Munhall, Chairman of 
the Indiana State Association Executive Committee, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis. He is now con- 
ducting a series of Union revival meetings in Vin- 
cennes in the Opera House. Every house, shop, store, 
saloon and office in the city has been visited, and a 
personal invitation given to the people to attend the 
services; the consequence is that the Opera House is 
not large enough to hold the audiences. Many are in- 
quiring the way to Christ. A series of Union revival 
meetings in Quincy, Ill, commenced May 5th. A 
number of the principal churches of the various 
towns unite with the Y. M, C, A. 
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THE DEATH OF ELISHA. 
May 27.—2 Kings xiii., 14-21. 
* He being dead yet speaketh.’’—HEB. xi., 4. 

HERE were two kings in Jewish history by 

the name of Joash, contemporaries ; one a 
king of Judah, who reigned forty years (B. C. 878- 
889), the other a king of Israel, who reigned about 
sixteen years (B. C. 840-825). Both are also called 
Jehoash. The king with whom in this lesson we 
have to do was the twelfth king of Israel. He 
seems to have been a man of some miiitary ability. 
At the time of his accession to the throne Israel 
was in a very reduced state in consequence of the 
ravages of Hazael, kingof Syria. Joash reclaimed 
the cities which his father had lost, died in peace, 
and was buried in Samaria, in the sepulcher of 
his father. 


Without further attempting to connect him or. 


his reign with either the preceding or the subse- 
quent events, I shall endeavor in this article sim- 
ply to point out the practical religious lessons 
which the incident of his interesting interview 
with Elisha seems to me to contain. 

I. We may learn from it the effect, even on the 
indifferent, of the death of a good man. Joash 
“did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord ; 
he departed not from all the sins of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel sin; but he walked 
therein.” His sin, however, appears to have been 
that of an imitator rather than that of an origi- 
nator. He lacked the moral strength and courage 
to reform evils which he found already existing. 
He was strong in the physical sphere but not in 
the moral spliere. He had the courage of a war- 
rior, not that of a reformer. While Elisha lived 
Joash was indifferent to his warnings, admoni- 
tions, and instructions, but when Elisha came to 
die, Joash felt the influence of the prophet’s char- 
acter to which he had been indifferent while the 
prophet was still alive and well. The king comes, 
therefore, to the bedside of the dying and ac- 
knowledges his own indebtedness and the indebt- 
edness of the nation to him by the apostrophe, 
‘*My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof.” When the great and good 
man was about to take his departure the king 
recognized in his greatness and goodness the real 
defense and protection of his throne and of his 
people. 

It is curious, it is interesting and it is instruct- 
ive to note how our judgments of men are changed 
when they die. It seems as though death had 
something of that influence upon the human 
mind which the day of judgment will exert. 
While men are still living we praise them for 
their shrewdness, their cunning, their ability, 
their strength in the qualities which go to make 
earthly success ; but when they die these are not 
the qualities which are praised in the eulogies 
and funeral orations. Then we commend their 
patience, their heroism, their generosity or their 
self-sacrifice. The men who suffer under objur- 
gation while they live are the recipients of honor 
when they die. The Moses against whom the 
ehildren of Israel have grumbled and complained 
through all the forty years of wandering is the 
very same one for whom all the children of Israel 
weep and mourn when he leaves them to go up to 
the top of Pisgah. While he lives Abraham Lin- 
coln is the subject of the most virulent and bitter 
abuse from political enemies, but when he dies 
the whole nation unites to honor his virtue, his 
patriotism and his love of humanity. While 
Canon Kingsley was still living and fighting the 
eause of the workingman in England there was 
nothing too severe to be said about him, not only 
by the political but also by the religious press, 
and even by not a few of the dignitaries of his 
own church. But now that he is dead, all En- 
gland unites to honor his courage, his heroism 
and his fidelity to his own convictions and to the 
poor and the needy of his age. What men think 
about us when living is a matterof small account : 
what they think of us when we come to die is 
their true estimate. 

If. Consider the message of the dying prophet. 
He bids the king take a bow and arrows and 
shoot an arrow eastward ; and when the king shot 
the prophet said: *‘The arrow of the Lord's de- 
liverance and the arrow of deliverance from 
Syria.” This was his first message. The arrow 
shot by the king is the arrow of the Lord’s de- 
liverance. The Lord delivers, but delivers by 
human instrumentality; delivers those who are 
obedient to his will; delivers those who arm 





themselves as he commands, accept him as the 
‘‘Captain of their salvation,” and shoot with the 
aim which he prescribes. This is the first lesson 
in the prophet’s message. We find our deliver- 
ance, not in waiting for the Lord, but in waiting 
on the Lord; not in doing nothing, but in doing 
what he bids. Turn back to the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt. Contrast there the theology 
of Moses and the theology of Jehovah. Israel 
is standing on the shore of the Red Sea. Moses 
bids them ‘“‘stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” But the Lord repudiates the ‘standing 
still” theology, and bids them ‘‘ go forward” and 
see the salvation of the Lord. And it was in the 
‘going forward” that they saw that salvation 
and were delivered. When the walls of Jericho 
fell it was before an army that was marching 
round about the walls doing something. When 
in Rephidim the Amalekites were vanquished 
Joshua was fighting while Moses and Aaron and 
Hur were praying. 

Almost every one of Christ’s miracles required 
of the healed to do something. Even Lazarus, 
the dead, must come forth out of the grave when 
Christ spoke to him, and his friends must loose 
him from his grave clothes and let him go. 

Turn to Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians and see 
how, in the sixth chapter, he prescribes the con- 
dition of the Christian victory. The message of 
the apostle, like that of the prophet, to every 
Christian soldier is to take the bow and arrow 
and shoot. ‘‘Put on the whole armor of God 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of 
the devil.” Or turn still further on, to the second 
Epistle to Timothy, and see how the dying apostle 
enforces his exhortation to Timothy to be a 
‘*good soldier” by his own experience: ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” 

But, with this message is another. The king, 
with the arrow in his hand, smites on the ground 
thrice and stops. The dying prophet’s eye flashes, 
and his voice is aflame with emotion while he re- 
bukes the king. For what? For smiting the 
ground but thrice? Surely not for that ; but for 
the lack of intensity and earnestness of purpose 
which the imperfection of his action shadowed 
forth. Earnestness, enthusiasm, vigor, intensive 
energy were wanting in the king. And this lack 
is a fatal one. In history those men alone have 
achieved great things who have been fervent in 
spirit, who have had both dash and determina- 
tion. It is the general who, like Napoleon, never 
allows a defeated army to gather up its remnants 
for a new stand that wins decisive victories. It 
is the reformer who, like Luther, follows blow 
with blow that overthrows entrenched corruption. 
It is the apostle who, like Paul, recurs again and 
again to his charge who defeats the hosts of sin 
and of Satan. It is this quality of steadfastness 
of enthusiasm which, perhaps more than anything 
else, has given such wide success to Mr. Moody’s 
labors. He that would understand that success 
must remember how long and how faithfully Mr. 
Moody labored with little apparent result. Mere 
good intentions accomplish little or nothing ; it is 
only when the boiler is full of steam that the 
engine is driven with power. 

III. Whatever doubts may be raised respecting 
the account of the resurrection in verse twenty- 
one, the symbolical lesson of the incident is plain 
and valuable. The miracle itself, unlike most 
of those recorded in the Bible, is not predicated 
upon any faith in God on the part of any one. 
It illustrates the moral and spiritual power of the 
dead. It is well interpreted by the golden text. 
It is emphasized by abundant facts in our own 
experience. Who can estimate the moral power 
that has gone out through this country from the 
tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon? Who 
can estimate the sanctity given to self-sacrificing 
patriotism by the monument to our volunteers 
erected at Gettysburg? Notinfrequently a single 
tablet in a church, keeping green the memory of 
an honored pastor, preaches as potently to the 
hearts of the congregation as the living preacher 
who stands in the desk. Eloquent is the Dean of 
Westminster Abbey, but more eloquent are the 
tombs in the Poets’ Corner. 

Yet, these are only suggestions of the greater 
truth. The grandest of all influences that has 
ever moved humanity proceeded from a grave— 
from the Cross and tomb of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Whatever doubt may attach to the account of the 
resurrection of the unknown when his body 
touched the bones of Elisha, it is very certain that 
an innumerable host of dead have been brought 
to their life again by coming to the cross of a 
dying Saviour and to the grave of an entombed 
Saviour. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


REV. J. MILLER’S BOOK.' 


This volume we have read with care. It is re 
warkable, not so much for its novelty or ability 
as on account of its author and locality. It 
comes from Princeton. Its author is a son of the 
eminent Dr. Miller, one of the great defenders of 
the faith. Yet his end is to contravene the Con- 
fession of Faith on each one of the questions pro- 
posed. These questions are of such moment that 
we look with interest at the intellectual qualifica- 
tions and mental action of the man who under. 
takes to discuss them. Judging from this book, 
we conclude that the author has a very imper- 
fectly balanced mind. On some points he dis 
plays great acuteness, and says things worthy of 
serious consideration ; on other points he is in- 
credibly blundering and illogical, and that often 
on the very turning-points of the discussion. 

The book is divided into three treatises or mon- 
ographs, each separately paged. In the first he 
endeavors to prove from the Scriptures that the 
soul dies with the body. His language often and 
clearly implies not only that it ceases to act but 
that it even ceases to exist until it is called into 
being again and raised with the body at the 
judgment day. But to those who eannot go to 
this extreme he concedes the liberty of believing 
in some inactive and dreamless essence of a soul, 
that exists we know not how or where. 

This view he regards as of great importance, as 
cutting up by the roots the abuses and supersti- 
tions of saint worship, and those growing out of 
the doctrine of an intermediate state, especially 
the Papal purgatory. By it, also, he aims a blow 
at modern spiritualism. 

In his second monograph he ealls in question 
the doctrine of the catechism, that Christ, as not 
born by ordinary generation, did not sin in Adam 
and fall with him in his first transgression. He 
teaches that Christ through his mother did so 
descend from Adam, that he sinned in him, and 
fell with him in such a sense that he inberited the 
legal guilt and moral deterioration of constitution 
resulting from his sin, and that from this legal 
guilt he was ransomed in advance by his own 
atonement, foreseen. From actual sin he was kept 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, and was devel- 
oped in perfect holiness, and yet his deteriorated 
nature exposed him to agonizing temptations, over 
all which he, through the Spirit, was victorious. 
The advantages of this strange view he finds in 
the fact that thus the Saviour experimentally 
knows the strength of our temptations and can 
more fully sympathize with us. 

As to the doctrine of the Trinity, he teaches 
in his third treatise that it is not only false but 
pernicious ; nay, that it is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the spread of Christianity and to the 
conversion of the world. Here he not merely 
claims the right of individual belief but assails 
the faith of Christendom, and seems to regard 
himself as providentially raised up to destroy it. 
To state his positions in detail we have neither 
time nor space. We mast be content with some 
general views. The book strikes us as a singular 
providential development. 

Yet a false inference may be drawn from Mr. 
Miller’s Anti-Trinitarian position. It may be sup- 
posed that like the Unitarians he denies the 
native and entire depravity of man, the need of 
regeneration, the atonement, and other kindred 
doctrines. This is not the fact. He holds to the 
divinity of Christ and his atonement, and buman 
depravity, and regeneration, justification, sancti- 
fication and eternal decrees and retribution. He 
holds also the divinity of the Holy Spirit. On 
what ground then, it may be said, does he stand ? 
We reply, substantially, on the ground of the 
ancient Monarchians, especially of Noctus, as 
clearly and accurately set forth by Mosheim in 
his history of Christianity in the first three cen- 
turies. § 32, Cent. 3. Mr. Miller holds that there is 
but one person in the Godhead, and that this one 
became incarnate in Christ, and that this one per- 
son is also the same with the Holy Ghost. The 
term Son he applies only to the human nature of 
Jesus Christ, denying an etermal Son or Logos in 
the Godhead. 

The Monarchian controversy preceded the 
Arian and the great Nicene Council, and it bas 
never been fully reported. All that we know of 
Noctus is found in Hippolytus, Epiphanius, and 








1 Questions Awakened by the Bible: Are Souls Immortal? 
Was Christ in Adam? Is God a Trinity? By Rey. John 
Miller, Princeton, New Jersey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1877. 
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Theodoret. If this controversy should be revived 
it would narrow and simplify the questions in the 
common Trinitarian controversy. If the Father 
and the Holy Ghost are conceded to be alike God, 
and yet are said to be only one and the same 
divine person who became incarnate in the man 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, then the whole 
controversy turns on questions of personality. 
The questions are these: Is the Logos, the Son, a 
separate person from the Father? Is the Holy 
Spirit a separate person from the Father and the 
Son, or Logos? Upon these points Mr. Miller 
should have concentrated decisive evidence. Has 
he done so? Not atall. On these very points he 
is specially weak and inconclusive. He admits 
that the Comforter, in John xiv., 16, is really a 
person, & personal deity ; and only faintly suggests 
without any attempt at proof that he need not 
bea person separate and distinct from the Father. 
p. 61. Yet in Jo‘n xiv., 16, 26, he is emphatically 
spoken of as sent by the Father, as another Com- 
forter in the place of Christ, to teach and to bring 
to remembrance his words. And in xvi., 26, Christ 
says, “Ll will send him unto you from the Father, 
even the spirit of truth which proceedeth from 
the Father.” Does Christ send the Father from 
the Father? Does the Father proceed from 
the Father’ So ineffably weak and baseless is 
the assertion that the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, 
is not a separate person from the Father and the 
Son. 

The Logos in Jobni., 1, he says is God uttering 
himself. But to evade the testimony of John to 
his separate personality, when he says, ‘‘ The 
Word was with God,” he asserts, without proof 
and against multiplied proofs to the contrary, that 
means with. Nor does his false 
translation, ‘‘God was the Word,” deserve any 
higher credit. It is self-evident to a true scholar 
that ‘“‘the Word” is the leading nominative 
through the whole sentence. After all his 
evasious the separate personality of the Word, 
and his divine work as Creator of all things, and 
his disiinction from the Father, and his in- 
corporation in Christ, shine forth in glory un- 
obseured, 

On the question of the mortality and cessation 
of the soul at death he professes to rely solely on 
the testimony of the Scripture. Yet he strangely 
omits to notice the great fact that the book of 
Revelation is based from beginning to end on the 
assumption that the spirits of departed Christians 
are alive and in full sympathy with the dispensa- 
tions of God, and exalt in his final victory. See 
especially Rev. xv., 2-4, and Rev. xviii., 20, and xix., 
1-10. He omits also all notice of the fact that 
Christians, in Heb. xii., 22, 23, are said to have 
come to the general assembly of the church of the 
first-born and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. Other passages that oppose him, such as 
Christ’s declaration to the thief, ‘‘to-day shalt 
thou be with we in Paradise,” the case of Lazarus 
and the rich man, and his assertion that men 
“can kill the body, but cannot kill the soul,” 
-aul’s ‘‘ desire to depart and be with Christ,” and 
to be “‘absent from the body and present with 
the Lord,” and his reference to the ‘great 
crowd of witnesses,” of departed saints, who 
look down on us with sympathy he evades, or 
wrests, or contradicts. His main reliance is on 
the dark views of Old Testament writers and 
especially on the sayings of Job, who did not 
speak by inspiration as 7 himself has testified, 
Job xxxviii., 1, 2, and xl., 1-5, and xlii., 1-6. But 
even such dark views are misinterpreted, as has 
been shown by Rosenmuller and others. That 
man does not again return to this life on 
earth, and that in this world he will not act or 
praise God, they teach. But that after death men 
exist nowhere they do not teach; and the whole 
drift of Hebrew national sentiment contradicts 
this as the popular view, as the laws against 
hecromancy clearly show. His argument from 
1 Cor, xv., 12-19, is annihilated by the fact that 
the bypothetical inferences of Paul as to the per- 
ishing of Christians relate to their moral perdition, 
as unforgiven and yet in their sins, and are based 
on the inference that Christ was not raised from 
the dead if a resurrection is impossible. 

There is in the book no small amount of self- 
consciousness, and an assumption of originality 
and of uncommon authority in the languages 
Which facts do not sustain. Indeed the amount 
of pretentious and yet erroneous philology con- 
tained in the volume is truly amazing. 

If the book were not to be brought into notice 
by prosecutions, and perhaps persecutions, but 
were left to make its way by strength of argu- 
ment, if would soon float down the current of 
time and disappear. 
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ROMANCE IN A NEW FIELD. 

Rare are the men who have never listened to the 
romance of life insurance as recited by the silver- 
tongued agent or solicitor. To find life insurance 
the motive of a written romance, however, is 
rather startling, and all the more so when the 
story proves to be readable. Such a book,' how- 
ever, is the latest of the wonders which Chicago 
has a habit of introducing to the world, and we 
do not hesitate to pronounce the story as interest- 
ing as it is unexpected. Not the least odd thing 
about it is that a book of which every page tastes 
of New York should appear with a Western im- 
print. The author, who prudently withholds his 
name from the avengers who must already ,be 
frantic to get upon his track, evidently knows 
New York and its people very thoroughly, and 
although his style gives no clue to his identity, he 
is evidently a man of keen observation and ready 
pen. The book is a sketch rather than a novel, 
and it contains hardly a superfluous word, so 
rapid is its action. The motive is the opportuni- 
ties for fraud which life insurance companies offer 
to their managers, and the characters are those 
who will be recognized by every New Yorker as 
just the men who are naturally suspected of avail- 
ing themselves of these opportunities. Instead of 
presenting exceptional cases of fraud with their 
particulars, as a wan of less wisdom might do, the 
author contents himself with showing the natures 
‘of the men who have the chances for fraud before 
them, and of showing how by the indolence of 
‘directors, the carelessness of policy-holders and 
the servility of subordinates one or more plausible 
rogues may have a large corporation completely 
at their mercy. We cannot say that the book will 
calm any apprehension of any policy-holder, but 
if it creates the sensatiou which it promises no 
strong company need regret its publication, for it 
will cause lazy directors of weak companies to be 
something wore than puppets in the hands of 
their officials, and either raise the standards of 
their companies or take them out of existence. 

Aside from its moral purpose, however, the 
story has the special attraction of containing 
some remarkably skillful delineations of familiar 
characters and of human nature in general. There 
is but a single personage in its scenes but will be 
recognized at sight, arfl even this individual is 
upnusual only in his honesty and his peculiar fac- 
ulty for giving advice without being meddlesome. 
The portrait of the New York girl of a certain 
type is one of the best pen-and-ink sketches of 
characteristics that has ever appeared ; not one 
writer in a hundred could attewpt such a delinea- 
tion without making both the character and him- 
self offensive, but the author does not approach 
either of these blunders. The story is one which 
will be read with interest by business men to 
whom books are generally bores, while the habit- 
ual novel reader will find its only fault to be in its 
shortness. If the author is a new hand in litera- 
ture, we can congratulate him on finding his true 
vocation, and the reader is to be feliciiated upon 
finding a story which is without padding, stupid- 
ity or nonsense. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Faweett’s ‘‘Gold and Debt” is a valuable com- 
pendium of statistics rather than arguments, and as 
such deserves a large sale. As a means of making 
known to the general reader his ignorance about 
finance we know of nothing that can compare with it. 
(8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

“Russia and Turkey” is a neat little hand-book 
containing a map, of unusual distinctness, of the seat 
of war, a good map of Europe, a resumé of the East- 
ern question from its beginning, and statistics of the 
population, resources, armament, etc., of the two 
countries. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 

The “ Memoir of Philip P. Bliss,” by Mr. Whittle, 
assisted by other evangelists who were associated with 
the lamented and popular writer of religious songs, 
will be gladly wefomed by many thousands who 
have been thrilled by ‘“‘ Hold the, Fort’? and other 
well-known revival songs. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., New 
York. $2.50.) 

“Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage” is a new departure for 
its author, Virginia Townshend, but is nevertheless 
quite readable. Old pictures often appear to advan- 
tage in new frames, and these retold tales of places 
and people are good enough to hold the attention 
even of those who know the end when they read the 
beginning. (Harpers, N. Y. 50. cents.) 

There should be generally accepted the rule that 
periodicals worth buying are worth binding, but as 
good rules are not al ways observed we are glad to see 
another volume of essays republished by A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. from the “ International Review.” Most of 
them are upon prominent authors and their works, 
and their general standard is high. ($1.50.) 





1Brief Honors: A Romance of the Great Dividable. Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago $1.0. 





That most comical of all individuals, the little 
darkey, has suddenly appeared in literature, and has 
a merry, handsome little book, ‘‘Dot and Dime,” 
nearly all to himself. It is quite evident from the 
first that his story—or their story, for there are two 
of them—is told by a long-time acquaintance ; for their 
peculiarities, which are unlike those of any other 
children, are described with absolute accuracy, while 
the locale, Central Texas, is depicted by a pen that 
may be called loving. To describe the feature which 
gives the story its particular charm, however, would 
be to describe the little darkeys themselves, and that 
is altogether too grave a task for any one who is not 
an adept in the peculiarities of human nature. Mr. 
Loring, of Boston, is the publisher of this very origi- 
nal story. (Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00.) 

We are glad to see that the familiar companion of 
almost everybody—to wit, Webster's Dictionary—is 
about to make New York its permanent home. How 
it resisted the inducements which Boston probably 
offered we cannot imagine; it is sufficient to realize 
the fact, and be grateful for the honor implied in its 
coming to the metropolis. There are but few 
public characters that ever stood the test of 
time and experience as this has done; for now 
in what in book life seems a very old age, 
has more friends than ever and is gaining new 
ones every day. There was a time when misspelled 
and misapplied words were allowable in good society 
but those days are gone forever, and the great dic- 
tionary, mstead of being found only in company of 
the student, is now the household friend and coun- 
selor of nearly everybody. The great Webster and 
all the little ones will make their home with Messrs. 
Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a new novel, “‘ Pauline, 
by L. B. Walford, whose ‘* Mr. Smith’’ was one of the 
most delightful books published in °75, though the 
critics were greatly troubled at finding that, accord- 
ing to rule, the book was not a novel at all. 


” 


Victor Hugo lately met his match in a French pub- 
lisher. The latter suggested a volume of extracts 
from Hugo’s works, but the author objected, saying, 
“Does a traveler who ascends Mount Blane bring 
back a single stone and say, ‘ Here is the mountain’ ?”’ 
And the publisher replied, ‘‘We are not talking of 
mountains, but of two or three stones from a heap of 
stones and débris.”’ 

Murray, the well-known English publisher, will 
publish * Classic Preachers of the English Church,” 
consisting of lectures (yet to be delivered) on Donne 
by Canon Lightfoot, on Barron by Prof. Wace, on 
South by the Dean of Durham, on Beveridge by Pre- 
bendary Clark, on Wilson by Canon Farrar, and on 
Bishop Butler by Dean Goulburn. He will also pub- 
lish ‘‘ Masters in English Theology,’’ consisting of 
lectures to be delivered on Hooker by Cannon Barry, 
on Andrewes by Dean Church, on Chillingworth by 
Prof. Plumptre, on Whichcote and Smith by Prof. 
Westcott, on Jeremy Taylor by Canon Farrar, and on 
Pearson by Prof. Cheetham. 

The * Tribune,” reviewing Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Two Men of 
Sandy Bar,” calls attention to a fault which is not con- 
fined to this particular one of the author’s works: itis 
‘in rewarding vice. This is pot only contrary to tradi- 
tion, but to the natural instinct of the rudest audience, 
Even the Chatham Street Theater, in the old days, 
would never have tolerated it. Oakhurst, the villain 
of the piece, is as abominable a character as need be. 
He betrays his friend, steals away the woman whom 
the latter believes to be his lawful wife, imposes him- 
self upon the friend’s rich banker of a father as the 
lost son, robs the bank, and finally, when caught ina 
net from which he cannot escape, and forced to con- 
fess his infamy, is—what? Punished? By no means! 
He is adopted as a son and partner in the bank by the 
father, embraced by the son, and accepted by the girl 
he loves! The curtain descends upon this lovely de- 
nouement, and we go home with a strong suspicion of 
having been trifled with or cheated in some way. It 
will not do for an author to throw his characters into 
a heap and then leave them. We have a right to de- 
mand why each has this or that position; or, at least 
to perceive, on looking back, the intermediate steps 
which led him to it. We have, especially in the case 
of an author like Mr. Harte, with whose powers we 
are acquainted, some claim that our own intelligence, 
as readers or hearers, should be recognized by him. 
In the ‘Two Men of Sandy Bar’ we do not think he 
has treated us with proper respect.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers w ill confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.| 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price, 
* Biographical and C ritical Essays.”’............. Barnes. #1 
Baird, Spencer F.,*Am. Record of Science and Industry.” 
Harpers. 
Bliss, P. P., “ Memoirs.” vebvocncssarncessoccenevevescosecs Barnes. 


is éa0eaekaneninal Carleton. 15 


Conklin. C arte, 50 
. Harpers. +O 


Cameron, HH. 
Creighton, Louise, 
Cheltis, Mary D., 


* Lady Leonora.’ 
* Juliet’ s Guardian.’ ‘ 
* England a Contine mntal Power.” 
‘The Brewer's Fortune.’ 
Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. 
* Ocean to. Oe OR” cndtcanss sos ade ee 





Grant, Geo. M., 








Horsle y, € baie s KE rere —.. 90k of Harmony.” ..Harpe 
Heyw: rod, Jd. C. * How the y Strike Me.’’...... Lippincott. 
James, He pry, he ‘lhe American.”.... ........cccsses Jsgood, 2 00 
Lancaster, KE. M., “ ‘Histor 6 Bepetane..””. ..ccceccsecsoes Barnes. | 40 
Mathews, Wm.. LL.D., * Hours with a and Books.” Griggs. 200 

abe, . Gordon, e jace Ortho raphy.” arpers. 
Prentiss, George L., * Our Nationa >a -Randolph. 50 
Spry, W. J. J., R.N.," The Cruise of the* re mer. 
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York, Powell, Frederic, “ Early England.”.,........ 2% 
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Correspondence. 


ANTIDOTES. 

Your recent editorial with this caption 
deserves the heartiest commendation, 
and we would that its most judicious ad- 
vice might be read and remembered 
from one end of the land to the other. 

We have seen the original report of 
the analysis you presented, and have 
been informed that the proportion of 
morphine contained therein amounts to 
twenty-five and a half grains in the 
ounce, of which one-half—twelve and a 
quarter grains—was to be taken daily. 
The usual dose of this powerful drug is 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of a grain. 

[t 1s astonishing, and as deplorable as 
it is surprising, to note the extent to 
which the venders of these ‘‘opium 
cures,” “liquor antidotes,” and other 
nostrums have possessed and prostituted 
the press—religious as well as secular— 
of this country. 

It seems almost incredible that men 
and women, of sound sense otherwise, 
allow themselves to be inveigled by 
these pretenders; but such is the fact: 
and among none is it more notoriously 
the case than in those addicted to the 
use of opium or alcohol. These unfor- 
tunates—especially the former—are par- 
ticularly liable to be victimized, for they 
area peculiar class. Very many of them 
use the drug secretly, and, conscious of 
their thraldom and shunning publicity, 
they suffer in silence and catch eagerly 
at the ‘straws’ held out by these char- 
latans rather than acknowledge their 
trouble, and, by submitting to regular 
medical treatment, be cured. 

No stronger proof of this is needed 
than to note the number of these special 
nostrums, of which nearly a score are 
advertised. All contain more or less 
opium or alcohol, and sufferers should 
shun them as they value their persons or 
purses, for they surely will suffer in one 
orthe other. A friend of ours, unfortu- 
nately addicted to opium, spent hun- 
dreds of dollars and months of time on 
one of these mixtures without success. 

But what: can be done to arrest this 
nostrum flood sweeping the land? Well, 
it seems to us the press is amighty agent 
in this work, and we must look for re- 
form in that direction. Advertising is 
their “trump” card, and until publish- 
ers rise above profit and stand on princi- 
ple we can expect to see these venders 
revel in their ill-gotten gains. 

Again we commend your excellent ad- 
vice; for could it be followed, the ebb- 
tide of quackery would soon begin. 

M. D. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME 
SUBJECT. 

In your editorial entitled ‘“‘Antidotes,”’ 
in the number for May 2d, you make 
two statements which, as I think, ought 
not to go unquestioned. After giving 
Dr. Mattison’s analysis of the opium 
eure, you continue as follows: “It is 
clear that the inventor has not only dis- 
covered a new element in materia med- 
ica, but a new principle in therapeu- 
tics.”’ 

This is an astounding revelation to 
hundreds of intelligent medical practi- 
tioners who read your journal. Is mor- 
phia’’ a ‘“‘new element” in materia 
medica? Opium, of which “ morphia” 
is the essential and most abundant in- 
gredient, has been used for medical pur- 
poses similar to the present since the 
third century B.c. And is every combi- 
nation of drugs into a patent nostrum, 
by unprofessional and _ unscientific 
quacks, an addition to materia medica ? 
As a student of medicine, I had hoped 
to find materia medica a dignified sci- 
ence, not a mere collection of experi- 
mental recipes. 

I know nothing of the merits of the 
particular proprietor to whom you re- 
fer. His claims may be very worthy. 
Still, my inference from your statement 
is certainly legitimately drawn. 

““A new principle in therapeutics” ! 
Do you not recognize the homeopathic 
principle of ‘‘Similia Similibus Curan- 
tur” as a fact in medical science? Is the 
truth to which Samuel Hahnemann de- 
voted a life of labor well-nigh as inde- 
fatigable as that of Descartes forgotten 
by the third generation succeeding him ? 
Is the zeal of such men as Hughes, the 
late lamented Dunham, Allen, Hering, 
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Guernsey, the Ajaxes of the homeo- 
pathic profession, to count for naught? 
Are they striving to place the founda- 
tion stones of homeopathy high up on 
the heights of science only to be reward- 
ed by seeing these stones roll back again 
into the lowlands of forgotten and obso- 
lete opinions? 

Are there no noble men, no worthy 
colleges, no intelligent citizens in New 
York, and throughout our vast country, 
engaged in upholding the principle 
which you declare just discovered by a 
patent medicine man? If. not, my ob- 
jections require no notice, and I have 
done. Yours respectfully, 

W. E. L. 

W. E. L. evidently does not appre- 
ciate the fact that our commendation 
of the ‘‘ opium cure” was ‘‘ sarcastic- 
al.” We do not propose to enter into 
any medical controversies; theology 
affords us all the field for controversy 
we require; but we hardly think that 
Hahneman would prescribe alcohol 
to cure drunkenness, or opium to 
cure the opium habit. 


WE feel a pardonable pride in the 
following letter and accordingly show 
it in confidence to our readers : 

CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y., } 

May 7, 1877. ‘ 

My Dear Mr. Abbott :—I congratulate 
you on having secured for your “ Farm 
and Garden’’ department the pen of W. 
H. Coleman. I have long known him 
as a successful and practical horticult- 
urist, and especially as a graceful and 
ready writer. 

Very truly yours, 
E. P. Roe. 








Publisher's Department. 








New York, May 16, 1877. 








BILLS. 


In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


VERY MUCH ALIKE.—“ Why is Strakosch 
like the great Raphael ?” asked a Chicago mu- 
sical gentleman of an artist the other day. 
“IT can’t see any likeness,” replied the artist. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” said the musician. 
‘You know Strakosch is a great hand to 
bring out prima donnas?” “ Yes.” “ Certain- 
ly, of course!" continued the musical chap; 
“and wasn’t Raphael also a great hand to 
bring out prime Madonnas?’’ The artist has 
not since been heard from.—{Chicago Journal. 


Sinclair’s Chairs, 


Our ancestors knew something cf solid com- 
fort in the old-time hickory chairs, and our 
ebildish reminiscence of genuine enjoyment 
is of climbing into grandmother's Puritan 
rocker before the open fire-place and rovking 
in solitary grandeur. The unfashionable but 
almost universal styles of a little over a half 
century since are, with some modifications, 
the fashionable and much sought after furni- 
ture of the present day, because this is 
eminently practical and common-sense fur- 
niture. It is neat, comfortable, cheap and 
durable. Mr. F.A. Sinclair, proprietor of the 
Union Chair Works at Mottville, N. Y., has 
had thirty years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of chairs, and warrants his work to be of 
the best material and workmanship. The 
wood, principally mapie and white elm, is 
thoroughly seasoned py time and not kiln- 
dried; the seats of ash splints, split from 
young, tough timber, and the appearance of 
the completed chair is exceedingly neat and 
attractive. 

The styles are various, and include the Non- 
pareil Union Arm Chair ($2.50 to $3.25), Quaker 
Sewing Rocker ($3 to $4.50), Old Puritan 
Rocker ($7 to $7.50), Young Puritan Rocker 
($6.50 to $7), Everybody’s Favorite Rocker 
($7.50 to $8), Union Arm Rocker ($3.75 to $4.50), 
Old Point Comfort ($10), Child’s Puritan 
Rocker ($3 to $3.50), Boys’ Union Arm Chair 
($1.25), Quaker Chair (2.75 to $4), Child’s Union 
Arm Chair ($2.25), Centennial Rocker (cane 
seat and back, $9.50 to $10.50), Ladies’ Sewing 
Rocker ($4 to $4.50), and Quaker Rocker, slat 
back ($2.50 to $3). The difference in price 
usually means difference in width of sx at or 
ornamentation. We have seen and tested 
the chairs of which we write, and commend 
them without reserve. For a fuller descrip- 
tion send for the illustrated catalogue, which 
any one may have ou application by mail to 
Mr. Sinclair at Mottyille, 
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Prof. Tyndall’s Warning. 


In concluding an address to the students of 
University College (London), Prof. Tyndall, 
who is unquestionably one of the most inde- 
fatigable brain workers ot our century, said, 
“Take care of your health. Imagine Hercu- 
les as Oarsman ina rotten boat; what can he 
do there but by the very force of his stroke 
expedite the ruin of his craft? Take care of 
the timbers of your boat.”’ The distinguished 
scientist’s advice is equally valuable to all 
workers. Weare apt to devote all our ener- 
gies to wielding the oars, our strokes fall firm 
and fast, but few of usexamine or even think 
of the condition of our boats until the broken 
or rotten timbers suddenly give way and we 
find ourselves the victims of a calamity which 
could have been easily avoided by a little 
forethought. What began with a slight frac- 
ture, or perhaps even a careless exposure to 
disorganizing influences, euds in the com- 
plete wreck of the life-boat. The disease 
which began with a slight headache or an un- 
due exposure to cold terminates in death, 
unless its progress be checked and the dis- 
ease remedied. The first symptoms, the 
heralds ef disease, give no indication of the 
strength of the on-coming foe, and the vic- 
tim trusts that his old ally, Nature, will ex- 
terminate the invader. But Disease is an old 
general and accomplishes his most important 
movements in the night-time, and some 
bright morning finds him in possession of one 
of the strongest fortifications; and when he 
has once gained a stronghold in the system 
Nature ignominiously turns traitor and se- 
cretly delivers up the whole physical armory 
to the invader. Like the’wily politician, 
Nature is always on the strongest side, and 
the only way to insure her support is to keep 
your vital powers in the ascendant. Keep 
your strongest forts—the stomach and liver— 
well guarded. Do not let the foe enter the 
arterial highways, for be will steal or destroy 
your richest; merchandise and impoverish 
your kingdom. To repulse the attacks of the 
foe you can find no better ammunition than 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. (Full direc- 
tions accompany each package.) His Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets are especially effective in 
defending the stomach and liver. His Golden 
Medical Discovery for purifying the blood 
and arresting coughs and colds. If you wish 
to become familiar with the most approved 
system of defense in this warfare, and the 
history of the foe’s method of invasion, to- 
gether with complete instructions for keep- 
ing your forces in martial order in time of 
peace, you can find no better manual of these 
tactics than *‘The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser,” by R. V. Pierce, M. D., of 
the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. Sent 
to any address on receipt of $1.50. It contains 
over nine hundred pages, illustrated by two 
hundred and eighty-two engravings and col- 
ored plates, and elegantly bound in cloth and 
gilt. 


MUSICAL EGOTISM.—Herr Maestro (who has 
been indulging the company with two masses, 
three symphonies, a dozer impromptus, and 
a few other little things of hisown): * Vill you 
not now zing zomzing, Miss Anchelica?’’ Miss 
Angelica, (with diffidence, pulling off ber 
gloves: ‘‘H’m!—h’'m !—I'm afraid I'm a little 
hoarse to-day; but if—’’ Herr Maestro (with 
ulacrity): ‘‘ Ach soh! In gat case I vill not 
bress you. I haf gombozet a zonatain F moll 
shall I blay it for you? Yes?’ Proceeds to 
do so.—[Punch. 


Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory. 


A very useful and interesting volume of 376 
pages has just been issued by the old and well- 
known advertising agency firm of 8. M. Per- 
TENGILL & Co., New York, entitled Perren- 
GILL’s NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ HAND-BOOK FOR 1877. The preparation 
of the work has involved much careful labor, 
information having been sought from every 
city, town, and village where even the smallest 
newspaper is published. The leading facts 
are given respecting 8,574 separate publica- 
tions, designating the political or other 
distinctive character, the frequency of issue, 
the names of publishers, etc.,and showing 
how many of each edition (daily, weekly, 
monthly, etc.,) are published in each State and 
Territory in the United Statesfand Province in 
British America. 

The*book is elegantly printed from new 
type, and beside its mine of information, it 
contains portraits of leading New York jour- 
nalists, and illustrations of the extensive 
offices where the publishers transact their 
business in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. It is sold at the low price of $1.00 per 
copy, and is certainly cheap at the price to 
any business man who does advertising, or to 
any person who is interested in the extent of 
the Newspaper business in America. 


The Common Symptoms 


Of Liver Complaint are sallow skia, coated 
tongue, costiveness, offensive breath, drowsi- 
ness, headache, &c. All persons thus affected 
may be speedily relieved by SCHENCK’S MAN- 
DRAKE PILis. The symptoms of Worms are 
often mistaken for those of Liver Complaint; 
but as the Pills are applicable to either case 
the mistake of one disease for the other will 
cause no inconvenience if these Pills are used 


as the remedy, 





Singing and Speaking.—The Heward 
Method, 

No better proof that the Howard method is 
original and thoroughly practical could be 
desired than the fact that its principles and 
exercises may be reduced to writing, and be 
so exactly explained that pupils at a distance 
who can receive only written lessons have 
been greatly benefited, as their enthusiastic 
testimonials declare. 

“Your analytical method is teaching me 
how to command the requisite conditions for 
easy, natural and powerful intonation, and it 
teaches me much more that is indispensable 
to the artist. 

“T also value your method for the intellect. 
ual discipline it affords; and, besides grate. 
fully acknowledging my personal indebted- 
ness to you, will add that I hope to place my 
present and future pupils under similar obli- 
gations to you. MARY J. SNYDER, 

** Riverside Institute, Lyons, lowa.”’ 

“There is a marked improvement in my 
voice, more, perhaps, in compass and éase of 
delivery, than power. I am rejoiced in this, 
and more in the fact that I am confident of 
greater success as 1 proceed under Mr. How- 
ard’s instruction. Mary G. SHAW, 

“ Grinnell, lowa.”’ 

‘When the course began my voice had be- 
come greatly impaired, not only for singing, 
but even for speaking, from practicing ac- 
cording to the system commonly taught. 
Now, after a comparatively short course of 
lessons, I am no less surprised than pleased at 
the result. . . . . Improvement is very 
marked, not only in general quality of tone, 
but also in power and ease of delivery. 

“T. A. CONNOLLY, 
“ Lock Box 176, Washington, D.C.” 

Mr. Howard's list of pupils includes cor- 
respondents in Canada and France, while his 
city hours are filled mainly by professional 
scholars, who live by their voices, and, by sad 
experience with other methods, are quick to 
appreciate the benefits which his exercises 
based on physiological principles will speedily 
confer. Three-fold power, an enlarged com- 
pass, and a beautiful, because natural, quality 
are attained; later, the pupil is led by regular 
approaches to reach those higher forms of 
execution, style and expression which the 
exacting demands of artistic singing and 
dramatic reading require. Address Mr. How- 
ard by mail, or call in person for pamphlet on 
interview from 2 to 3 daily, (Monday and 
Thursday excepted), at his office, 39 Union 
Square, New York. 


THE SIGHTS OF DUBLIN.—Irish car-driver: 
‘Shure that’s the custom-house, Sor; but it’s 
only the rare av it you'll be seeing this side, 
Sor—the front’s behind !’”—{ Punch. 


Crinoline. 


It may startle some from fancied repose in 
regarding the mode to announce that, by latest 
advices from Paris, we are informed that 
Worth, the autocrat, has decreed the aboli- 
tion of the swathing process which now en- 
folds the figures of fashionable ladies almost 
as tightly as the cerements of an Egyptian 
mummy. And this condemnation, our read- 
ers will understand, is the avant-courrier of 
the change of fashion, which will encourage 
greater amplitude ,in the skirts of dresses, 
fuller drapery, and the undisputed reign of 
crinoline. To some this news may not be 
pleasant; but the majority of the ladies will 
hail it with delight. The attenuated style of 
dress has never been really altogether popu- 
lar; and when carried to the extreme in some 
instances, we cannot wonder at the ridicule 
which it excites. But even now, when the 
extreme of narrow skirts seems to have been 
reached, the best dressmakers tell us they 
must be fitted over something in the way of 
crinoline in order to secure the curve to the 
tournure, which is both graceful and desira- 
ble. Without this the basque lies too flat, 
and the train flaps around the ankles in a 
slovenly and unbecoming manner. By way 
of the stiffness needed to lift the weight of 
the drapery of the back of a dress from the 
hips, some ladies use a petticoat made of hair- 
cloth or stout cross-barred muslin, flounced 
up the back, the latter stiffly starched. But 
this is expensive to begin with, and much 
more expensive in laundrying, while by no 
means answering the purpose of a good hoop- 
skirt_or panier. 

WHEN isa boy a cannibal? When he is eat- 
ing his marma—lade on toast. 


Summer Dress Goods. 


Messrs. Rodgers & Orr Brothers, Nos. 183, 
185 and 187 Eighth Avenue, offer special bar- 
gains in dress goods at remarkably low rates. 
Among other items that will excite wonder- 
ment are five hundred pieces of summer silks 
at 50 cents a yard, ‘and excellent ribbons of 
various widths, from No.7 to 22 for7 cents & 
yard. Samples of any goods in stock will be 
furnished on application by mail or in per- 
son. Goods may be ordered to be sent direct 
or they may be received on approbation, and 
if, they differ from the sample sent may be re- 
jected. Ready made suits will be supplied at 
low rates. Send for samples at once and avail 
yourselves of the specially attractive bar- 
gains offered by this well known and reliable 
firm. ; 
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The Travelers’ Insurance Co. 

This excellent company has removed its 
New York office to the admirable rooms in 
the “Tribune” building. In announcing the 
change the “ Tribune” takes occasion to pay 
the company this handsome and deserved 
compliment: 

“ A word about the business of ihe Travel- 
ers. Its well-known principle of paying its 
policies when due, without litigation or 
trouble to the friends of the insured, and its 
customs of keeping assets well above liabil- 
ities and expenses below receipts—customs 
which do not govern in all life insurance 
companies—are familiar to the public. Its 
record is without a blemish, and the open ac- 
count of the business and resources contains 
no false figures to blind the eyes of its patrons. 
In the circular issuedfby the company on May 1 
to its agents, the losses in the accident depart- 
ment for 1876 were declared to have been 
heavier tban usual, including $32,000 in the 
Ashtabula disaster, while the life department 
had been exceptionally fortunate. New bus- 
iness is coming in fast. Theamount of insur- 
ance in force has increased $161,434 since Dec 
81; and there have been 1,107 more accident 
policies and $3,121,200 more in the amount 
insured in the first four months of 1877 than 
in the corresponding months of 1876. The 
Travelers take especial pride in its large sur- 
plus. If the surplus had been recklessly paid 
over to the stockholders in flush times, after 
the manner of so many other companies, the 
present depression of values would have 
greatly injured its assets, but it can now af- 
ford to wait patiently for better times, secure 
in the results of good management and 
economy.” 


JupGce Martin Grover of the New York 
Court of Appeals used to say that in his 
county there were two modes of revising a 
judicial decision; one was to take an appeal, 
the other was to go down to the tavern and 
swear at the court. 





Prof. Christlieb’s Great Sermon. 

“The Complete Preacher’ for April, con- 
tains Prof. Christlieb’s great sermon,—* The 
Gospel of Marah,” specially revised by the 
author, and translated for this publication. 
This is one of the finest sermons ever deliv- 
ered in any language, and should be read by 
every lover of the Gospel. The April number 
of the “Complete Pr h contai also 
great sermons by Spurgeon, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Drs. Broadus and Newman; 
also a most admirable sermon by Dr. John 
Hall, on * The Church and the Office of Elder.”’ 
This latter sermon will be of special interest 
to all Presbyterians. The ‘‘Complete preach- 
er” is publishing monthly five or six of the 
best sermons in the world. It brings the best 
preaching right to one’s door. Every Chris- 
tian should take it. The price is 25 cents for 
one number; $2.00 for the year. Address 
**The Complete Preacher,” 21 Barclay Street, 
New York.= 





Honest Dealing. 

In the midst of this period of sensational 
advertising we are giad to call attention to 
two new advertisements in this week's issue 
which tell the exact truth and are known to 
us to be from responsible and honorable par- 
ties. Messrs. Partridge & Co., Box 2370 P. O., 
N. Y. City, who offer gentlemen's furnishing 
goods, will fulfill every engagement exactly in 
accordance with thcir representations, not- 
withstanding the extremely low prices at 
which the goods are offered. The firm is 
composed of men in high standing, and no 
promises will be made that will not be exe- 
cuted to the letter. Mr. Henry T. Williams, 
of 46 Beekman St., who advertises pocket- 
books, has been long and favorably known in 
connection with publishing interests in this 
city. He has supplied thousands of pocket- 
books at various prices from 50 cents up, and 
thus far has not had a single one returned. 
On the contrary, fresh orders have been con- 
stantly received from those who have an- 
swered his advertisements. 


* THERE now,” said a little girl, rummaging 
a drawer in the bureau, “ grandpa has gone 
to heaven without his spectacles.” 





Rustic Work. 


This is an art which has become quite a 
business lately in the hands of a New York 
firm. It certainly requires a great deal of 
skill to form the gnarled and knotted arms 
and branches of trees and shrubs into pict- 
uresque hanging baskets or flower-stands, 
settees and chairs, etc., and we believe the 
concern we speak of is the only one engaged 
in the manufacture of such goods. They 
have skilled workmen, and the articles turned 
out by them are the prettiestand most artistic 
we have ever seen. The business is increas- 
ing constantly, and as the work becomes 
better known it is more popular. The owners 
of several fancy country seats on the Hudson 
River are beautifying their grounds with de- 
signs from the Rustic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 29 Fulton Street, New York. Our 
readers can communicate with them for 
specifications and catalogues, and are assured 
of prompt and courteous dealing. 
ES 


An Important Notice. 

Our readers will find 1n to-day’s issue mater- 
ial that ought to interest every living being 
who hasaliver. The claim set forth in behalf 
of what Holman’s Liver Pad can do for the 
long list of diseases having their origin ina 
diseased stomach and torpid Liver, as enumer- 
ated in the advertisement appearing in the 
columns of this issue, are very strongly and 
unusually well indorsed by a host of persons 
all over the country, who are well known and 
of the highest respectability, who tell us what 
it has done forthem. Attesting the genuine- 
ness of this great invention, one of its great- 
est commendations consists in the fact that 
no internal medicines are required. It is sim- 
ple, painless and rapid in its operations, 
applicable to children, as well as adults, of 
both sexes, and, in case there should be no 
disease in the system, remains passive, doing 
no harm. 


“JoHN,” asked a doctor of the apothe- 
cary’s boy, “did Mrs. Green get the medicine 
I ordered?’ “TI guess so,”’ replied John, ‘for 
I saw.crape on the door-knob this morning.” 





Linens and Lawns, 


A large and very beautiful assortment of 
printed linens and linen lawns may be seen at 
Milliken’s branch store, No. 302 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn—sign of the Spinning Wheel. A 
similar display is made at the New York 
store, No. 845 Broadway. Prices are marked 
down to‘suit the times, and the goods are of 
the very best quality. The reputation of the 
House is a sufficient guarantee of fair dealing. 





An Economical Floor] Covering. 

LINOLEUM, being composed of cork, is as 
warm as a carpet, waterproof—accumulates 
no dirt, and will outwear the best oilcloth 
three or four times. It is manufactured in 
handsome patterns, and sold by all first-class 
carpet dealers. 





PROBABILITIES.— When a man saves’ his 
cigar-money to buy his wife a new bonnet 
and his children new shoes, it indicates a 
spell of sunshine. 





Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong's Remedial Institution has no 
superior in location, or the variety and effi- 
ciency of its appliances for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female and other diseases. 
Learn more of them by sending fora circular. 


The ** Magnetic Spring” 
IRON PRECIPITATE, the surest remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease and Rheumatism 
ever discovered. Sent to invalids at trifling 
cost, on trial. Dr. Pitt Robinson, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Beits and Bands. They are 
safe, simple, and effective, and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that = saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 








Tv. LECTURE ASSOC cATIORS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers 


Messrs. HATHAWAY ‘& POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
allthe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, 7. Mary 
A. Livermore. Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. send ~~ ae and Terms to 
eemeed, *;' & "POND 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Palatable & Nutritive Tonte, 


WINE OF IRON AND BEEF, 


Prepared with great care of pure Sherry Wine, 

Citrate Iron and Beef. Contains the tonic proper- 

ties of iron ~ _c with the nutritive qualities 
eef. 


0 
Price 75 Cents a Botttle. 
PREPARED BY 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 


APOTHECARY, 


57 FOURTH AVENUE, cor. 9th St, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s,) 
NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TAMMERING and Stuttering emeqenalty re- 
SA. Adaress for circulars, — oca! 
Amon 03 Waverley Place. New York 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The gwrensy cighth mee Session will open on 
Thu ¥. Octo the c »mmodious new 
college building. "Giimicat ‘Instruction is given in 
the Woman’s ‘ospital in ener e vente, Wills, Phil- 
adelphia and Orthopmedic Hospitals. Spring course 

of Lectures, Practical pion a and Win- 

are free pares for expense of mate- 
riculants of the re, Address, 

EL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean 




















ter 
rial) to all 





North 


Ave. and 2st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Papeties Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schouls. 

: a going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y suit 

Apply rte Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ ageney, 23 Union Square (Broad 
way side), New York 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is woring wonders among the dyspeptics all 
through the land, pening glad many a household 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your resets st does oes keep it, 
send to proprietor, STARR H. AMBLER, Whole- 
sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEW YORK, January 24th, 1877. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 
i, Mi aki kihotn dp hscenseun. sheasinsnas $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on P 
2,172,260 0% 


ist January, 1876 
$7,101,457 73 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 31st December, 1876........ $5,061,095 12 
Losses paia during the same 
RR ROE $1,865 865,193 49 
neserns of Pre- — 
miums and Ex- 
SORTER cccsecnces $1,038,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
Shhh eeeaen. SUNSeEhhbevekebesansén~ede 1,779,300 00 
Real ‘Bstate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
interest, and sundry notes and claims 


due the Company, estimated at. ..... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,812,504 38 
ED SP NE care cecccsunpesecessessceres 365,012 74 











Total Amount of Assets 64,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits wil! be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or theinlegal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. ‘he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cont. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
w.8. 8. moons, 
Lewis CUR 


CHARLES i RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

DAVID LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
Wma. STU Gis, 

JOSIAH O. La 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


ROYAL res. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
Cc. A. H 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. 
ROBERT L. stu ART, 

, JAMES G. De ForREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. pac uate 
HORACE Gk 
EDMUND W. yr CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLI 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 24 Vice-Pres'’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Cash Capital.............-.00eeeees $500,000 00 
Re-Insurance Fand........ . 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities 108,362 15 
WSS BATPERR.cccccccecccccccesccece . 509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
.. REMSEN LANE, Secretarv. 


TERRY'S $0 AP 


SALICYLIC 


Sor. constant use in the family. Abectatety pure 

the most agreeable to use, and has the addi- 
= advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known anti-septic and disinfectar t Sali- 
cylic acid, ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contractivn 
of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malarial exhalations. 
It is a special boon to SCHOOL CHILDKEN_ who are 
constantly exposed, and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession. Most economical. 2 cts. a cake; 3 cakes 
for 0 cts. Sampie cake sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
Cuicaao, ILL. 














KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, 

The very beat, 6 for #9, delivered free every where. 

Keep’s Patent Partly-Made 8. 

bry very best, 6 for $7, delivered free every where. 

An elegant of id plate collar and sleeve 

Buttons given with eac' ft dozen Keep’s shirts. 
and full directions maiied free. 

Merchants supplied at a smal! commission on cost. 
lars bed on appl 





Trade circu mai teation 
Keep Manutacturing Co. 165 Mercer st., New York. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FACTORIES : 


PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


‘N | ‘ FINGN “N 

ad 
Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the 
metal-lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN, 


BY ROUGH USAGE. 


Armor Bearer 


Compiled by Rev. E. P. Hammond and W. W. 
Bentley. A new collention of over two hundred 

of the best hymns by Messrs, Sankey, Lowry, 
Vail, Sherwin. Palmer. Doane, and all the 
well known hymn writers and composers. Nw 
other book contains so choice and varied a selec- 
tion of music or is so well adapted for Geepel and 
Praise Meetings, Sunda Boneata, Cc ered= 
es. Revival and Cam > Meeting Price 1 
paper, 30 cts. per copy ; bh per 100. Boards, 35 ota. 
rs copy; $30 per 100. Specimen pages mailed free. 

A. POND & Co.. 547 Broadway. Branch Store: 

39 Union Square, N.Y 


Armor Bearer 


Music Books. 


Will be the brightest 


Mrs. Van Cott’s thine out. For Camp 
Meetings, Praise Meet- 


ings, Noon Meetings, 

ai Tabernacie Meostines, 
” and the Murphy Tem- 

eneae Meet ngs. Be 


ready for it! 











(In Press.) 35 cts. 


Three Shining 8. Sch 


Song books. Those who Shining River, 35 
al great rn The Good News, 35 
Choral Praise, .25 


last is for Kpiscopal 
For High Schools, 


Schools. 
The School Song Bk. $.60 Academies. Semina- 


ries, ae = 
. * lass ooks " 
The High School Choir, $1 inst is also for Sing- 


ing Schvols, and the 
The Encore, $.75 first is for Female 


Voices. 


This Magnificent En- | #@tainer & Barrett's 
cyclopedia daily in- 


book of reference pub- D | CT | 0 N A R Y 


creases in favor. Best 
lished. Price $5.00. of Musical Terme. 
Either buok mailed, post free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditson & Co,, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS of GRATITUDE 


By James I. Fillmore. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
bined notation. Send for a sample copy. Price 36 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishe 
Specimen pages free. OINCINNATL. © 


NOW READY. 


Welcome Tidings 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


Sunday School Songs, 


BY MESSRS. 
LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY. 


Including the latest HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now reacy and for sale by the principal Buook- 
sellers and Music Dealers all over the Jand. 
Every Sunday-schoo! should have 


Welcome Tidings. 


‘4 

It comprises talent never before found in @ 
single collection, and is not equaled for variety, 
both in Words and Music. If your bookseller does 
not sell it, send at once to either of the Publishers, 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by 
the family of Mk. BLIss, or in whieh they have 
any interest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-school 
style, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon 
as published, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, ore CHURCH & CO., 








76 East 9th St., 66 Weet 4th St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI 





CENTS and 3 cent stamp for % becutiful 
25 Chromo pace. or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 





Samples, LY ram > PP sesare © Mail. Thow 
W. € CANNUN, Box 279, Boston, Mass 


metal,and CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 20. 








Momouth Hulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








THE HEAVENLY LIFE. 

“ But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an inaumer- 
able company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better thiugs than that of 
Abel.” —HEB. xii. 22-24. 

HE whole chapter shows that this is in the 

nature of a picture motive. It is an influence 
rather than a knowledge. And yet, how shall 
one feel influence except through the reason, or 
through knowledge? But it is the way of the 
highest instruction to enter through the imagina- 
tion, and come to the reason in that way. That 
is the genius, certainly, of the New Testament, in 
its description of the life above—the life that is to 
come. It never defines. It never describes by 
clean right lines. It never gives bills of items 
which will bear scrutiny, and which can be re- 
duced to a basis of actual fact. It seeks not so 
much to impart knowledge to the reader, as we 
should call it in this life, as to produce in his mind 
certain states of feeling. 

Unskilled men, writing, without inspiration, of 
the new city beyond, of the great after life, would 
have fallen into the mistake of attempting to 
give in revealed distinctness and accuracy things 
which by the very terms of our existence we can- 
not comprehend accurately and distinctly. It is 
not merely that heaven is remote ; it is not merely 
that the experiences of the soul there are larger 
or more various ; but they differ to a degree that 
makes them simply untranslatable. 

Now, there is nothing in this world that could 
make a root understand how it is going to look 
when it becomes the trunk of a tree; and you 
eould not make the trunk of a tree understand 
how it is going to look when it has budded and 
brought forth blossoms and fruit. It has in it 
neither the appearance, nor the fragrance, nor the 
flavor, nor the quality, of the blossoms and the 
fruit that are to spring from it. They differ not 
simply in magnitude, but in substance and na- 
ture. Therefore the one cannot go back to the 
other, or ascend to the other, with any clear con- 
ception. 

And so long as men are vital in a body it is 
simply impossible for them to understand the 
operation, the whole flow, of mixed periods of life 
with conditions so totally different as those which 
belong to theirown minds. What is left out of 
the baser nature; what gross and disproportion- 
ate power is lost; what change of motive takes 
place ; what a recomposition of faculty there is, 
not for personality or identity, but for augmenta.- 
tion cf power—these things no man can under- 
stand. No man can understand what the whole 
detailed history of a human soul will be. 

There is where a bungler would make a mis- 
take. In order to make the description more 
rational and acceptable, he would attempt to 
speak minutely in regard to the whole nature and 
condition. Not so the inspired teachers. They 
poetized heaven; they dramatized the future; 
they gave to man conceptions through his imag- 
ination—and not aimlessly, but because through 
the imagination the sympathies of our nature, 
hope, joy, trust, aspiration, and the rest, could all 
be reached. 

What men need is to be stirred up, and then to 
be quieted. Intensity and quietude are harmo- 
nious in the higher spiritual life. What we want 
is some motive that will propel us along the 
sphere of our present life. We are to be earnest, 
minute, faithful, diligent in business; but at the 
same time we are to be fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. We do not so much need to know what 
is to be the daily bread, the daily converse and 
the daily activities of the other life; but we do 
need to know that there is One who has promised 
us personal sensibility and personal identity there, 
and that we shall know and be known, love and 
be loved. We do need to know that heaven is 
more than a compensation for earth. We do need 
_ to know that our being here contributes to im- 
mortality, glory, all that belongs to the act of 
rising into a pure spiritual form and condition 
where that which is divine remains and continues 
in activity. We know not what the activities of 

*SUNDAY MORNING, May 6, 1877. Lesson: Rev. v. Hymns 


{Plymouth Collection): Nos. 180, 878. Reported expressly for the 
Christian Union by T. J. ELLIN Woop. 





the life to come will be, but we know that they 
will be varying, increscent, glorious, from the be- 
ginning, and becoming more and more so to the 
end. To this, Revelation and al' the Pauline 
teachings tend. To this, the writings of the un- 
known author of the Book of Hebrews tend. 
They give us an inside revelation, which reveals 
nothing. 

‘* Well,” say men, “ what kind 6f a revelation is 
that?’ When the poor wayfarer from old planta- 
tion life, hiding himself by day, and then begin- 
ning to live at night, pursued his weary way 
toward the North, he had but one guide, and that 
was the polar star. That star said nothing to 
him. It shed no warmth on him. He did not 
know its contents. He knew nothing about it. 
But it was a star that, when he looked upon it, 
directed him to where liberty was. From that 
bright point in the far north he gathered zeal, so 
that in the darkness, through forest, through fen, 
across streams, over mountains, pressed by ad- 
versaries, with hounds baying on his track, he 
sped on his way. It was the inspiration of that 
star that supported him, though it revealed noth- 
ing to him but this: ‘‘ You will be free.” 

So there is no real description of the future life 
given to us in the New Testament except this: 
It is more grand than anything that you can 
conceive. Eye hath not seen it, nor anything 
like it. Ear hath not heard it, nor anything like 
it. It hath not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive it. Nor can man’s capacity compass 
itand take itall in. Nevertheless, what there is 
in human notions that inspires us with a sense of 
grandeur we apply to it. 

Kings are poor creatures anyhow in the eyes of 
democracy. Kingly rule is a poor thing in the 
eyes of aman himself whorules. If there is any 
man that bears burdens without recompense it 
is a king. Nevertheless, to the great mass of 
mankind the words ‘‘kingdom” and ‘ scepter” 
stand for glory and power. Therefore we are to 
be kings. 

We do not believe in priests. Wehave sloughed 
off the priesthood, and left it in Jerusalem, where 
it stood in the olden time. We have but one 
priest in the universe—our great High-Priest. 
Eeclesiastically we are all of us dissentient from 
priestliness. The thing has no form or comeli- 
ness to us in actual polemic life. Nevertheless, I 
should be sorry for the man whose heart did not 
beat quicker as his thoughts went back to the 
priestly processions and ceremonies which were 
naturally developed by the old system of theology 
as set forth in the New Testament. Therefore, as 
men had the priest in their imagination as occu- 
pying the highest moral position, we are not only 
to be kings, but we are to be priests. Universal 
secular power and universal sanctity in its highest 
form of development were elements that went to 
make up the designation of man’s state in the life 
that is to come. 

You will observe, therefore, that the literal 
method was not attempted in the New Testament 
for describing the life which is to come; that the 
description is not made up of those things which 
constitute heaven to our conception ; that it does 
not embrace those elements which belong to our 
idea of purity and grandeur and glory; but that 
in forming it those things were selected which, 
with the national economy, history, or race stock, 
would be most significant. The Jews had no art, 
and therefore pictures do not enter into this de- 
scription. They had no sculpture, and therefore 
beauty does not enter into it. But if the writer 
had sat under the Acropolis at Athens, writing of 
heaven to the Athenians, how different would bis 
description have been! If the writer had written 
with Greek history in his mind, his description 
would have been to the Greek just what the New 
Testament description was to the Jew. And in 
Rome there would have “been another; and it 
would have conveyed to the Roman mind the 
same thought or feeling that was conveyed to the 
Greek or Jewish mind. And if there were to bea 
modern one, it would be made up of those things 
which all men experience. There is a precious- 
ness about the pictures of heaven in the Bible 
that follow the line of Jewish association; but 
there are some things that to us are more precious 
than even these. There is a conception of the 
common people, there is a conception of govern- 
ment, there is a conception of the household, and 
there is a conception of universal industrial pros- 
perity, that did not belong to antiquity; and 
some of these might be taken and wrought by 
modern use into such a form as should reflect a 
pictorial representation of heaven which would 
give to us a sense of familiarity, of nearness, and 
of gratified yearning. 





All efforts, therefore, to minutely define and de- 
scribe topographical heavens, geological heavens, 
chemical heavens, actual material heavens, are of 
little account. All the heavens which men make 
when they cipher with pen or pencil, or draw 
with brush, are very poor. Indeed, the vision of 
heaven is like a great many other things. There 
is nothing more exquisite than a flake of snow, 
unless you put it on the palm of your hand, and 
then you have it not. There is nothing more 
beautiful in the vegetable economy than one of 
those ethereal globes of the dandelion ; and yet, if 
you pick ét you have not got it: it is gone with 
the touch. Nothing is more delicate than the 
soap-bubble as it swells from the pipe in the 
hands of the child, reflecting the glory of the 
heavens and of the earth; but you cannot handle 
it. The moment you touch it, itis gone. And so 
it is with your conception of the heavenly state. 
The moment you attempt to press it back to the 
form of literal knowledge you destroy it. In the 
hands of zealots and sectaries, or of those schools 
that calculate precisely the second coming of 
Christ, and the condition of man at death,— 
whether he is going to slumber in a pit, whether 
he is to be annihilated without annihilation, 
whether he is to be blotted out of existence for a 
time and to be brought back again, by and by, 
by divine power,—in their hands all attempts to 
describe the life that is to come are false in their 
very method and sequences. 

Now, the imagination teaches men in such a 
way that if you accept the description of heaven 
simply as a picture or vision it is full of inspira- 
tion and hope. When you say that it shall be 
glorious, it is a good deal; but the moment you 
attempt to tell what the glory is it is nothing at 
all. To say *‘ we shall reign” is a good deal; but 
to undertake to tell what reigning is spoils the 
whole thing. ‘‘I love you” fills the soul, and 
makes it vibrate like a harp; but undertake to 
explain what the love is and it is turned to ashes 
at once. Nevertheless, the emotion is real, and 
the highest and most potent of our feelings 
are those which do not suffer themselves to be 
touched. The best things inside of a man are 
like the songs of nightingales that sing when they 
think nobody hears them, and hush when com- 
pany comes. The most glorious things in us are 
silent, and will not submit to rude handling, 
dwelling as they do in the center of the ineffable. 
How much greater, better, and more untranslata- 
ble by mortal knowledge than physical existence 
is the realm of love! It js all right if you do not 
want to know what it is and how it works; but 
the moment you undertake to philosophize about 
it, its character is changed. The realm of purity 
is glorious so long as you do not attempt to ana- 
lyze it ; but you may as well bid it good-by if you 
commence to reason about it. 

When a man takes an exquisite rose, and ad- 
mires it without thinking about it, he admires it 
truly ; but if he says, ‘‘ I am going into my labor- 
atory, and Iam bound to know what are the ele- 
ments of the color that is in it, and what is the 
structure of its petals,” he may gain some knowl- 
edge; but where is the rose? What has become 
of it when he has learned what is its chemistry 
and what are its qualities? It is gone, and it 
never can come back again. Nor can any other 
rose come in the place of it so long as he is think- 
ing of science. A rose may be accepted and en- 
joyed by our senses and sensibilities; but the 
moment we take it apart, and analyze it, and 
scrutinize it, we have lostit. It cannot be touched 
with impunity. It ceases to be a rose when you 
lay the material law or measure upon it. 

Now, when you take governments, courts of 
justice, worldly policies, the rude forms of human 
procedure, and the low experiences of earth, and 
lift them into the other life, and undertake to 
conform heaven to them, and lay it out in paral- 
lelograms, and make it a four-square city, you fail 
to get any correct idea of it. Is there anything 
more beautiful than the thought that the heaven- 
ly gate is of pearl? The first idea which flashes 
through a man’s mind when he hears the state- 
ment is one of grandeur and magnificence ; but 
when he says, ‘‘I should like to see what kind of 
a pearl oyster produced such a pearl,” and looks 
at it from a mechanical point of view, the glory 
of the thought vanishes. When we read of the 
precious stones that were built into the walls, we 
think of these stones in their radiance and subtle 
life, and in our imagination they are things of 
beauty ; but the moment we begin to play mason, 
and think of jasper, sapphire, and other precious 
stones, extending round the eity, one upon an- 
other, we have reduced them from their ineffable 
condition to a gross ga ‘miserable farce. .We 
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have materialized these figures. They were de- 
signed totouch the imagination ; they were given 
for the sake of enabling a man to take matter and 
spiritualize it ; but when you take such spiritual- 
istic representations and undertake to analyze 
them or reason about them, you materialize them. 
One is a process of elevation, and the other is a 
process of degradation. 

There are, then, some lessons to be derived from 
this. Having thrown off the peril of misinterpre- 
tation, there are certain great truths that we may 
deduce from it without resorting to the curiosity- 
mongers’ process—without attempting to anato- 
mize heaven and deal with it scientifically. There 
are certain elements that it was meant we should 
derive from the pictures of it, and that, if we con- 
sider them aright, may be of exceeding great com- 
fort to us in our Christian life. 

If it be true that we are to live again; if it be 
true that we are living here that we may go for- 
ward and live in a higher state, then the grandeur 
of the life that now is is out of sight. What we 
are in the family, in the shop, in society, in the 
neighborhood, in thé State, depends upon what 
we can do. A man is worth, in this world, the 
effects which he can produce—no more and no 
less. According to the laws of political economy 
a man who is a mere citizen, and can create noth- 
ing, is worth nothing. The man who can add to 
the wealth of society no new thought, no new de- 
duction, no new influence, no new material, is 
absolutely colorless in the strife of this mortal 
life. Those who measure themselves by this dy- 
namic rule, therefore, are often thrown into de- 
spair, as it were; and they say, ‘‘I am nobody ; I 
have no riches ; I have no learning; I have never 
had any opportunity ; and the world is running 
past me. I am a poor helpless thing here.” To 
such persons it ought to be a great comfort to 
know that not what we are, but what we are to 
be, determines the grandeur of our individual life. 
‘“*It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” There 
are no signs and no symbols which interpret it to 
us. Very bright children make very stupid men, 
often; and often very stupid children make very 
bright nen. You cannot tell by the earlier condi- 
tions of things what their later states are to be. 
You cannot tell by the bud what the inflorescence 
isto be. You cannot tell by the flower what the 
fruit is to be. We cannot understand human life 
by looking at what it has yet come to under the 
influence of physical economy. A man may be 
good for nothing as a lawyer, as a doctor, as an 
engineer, or as a soldier, and yet he may carry in 
himself the seeds of disclosures to be made in the 
life which is to come that will lift him immeasura- 
bly above any rank that he had on earth. The 
moral capacities of men, their susceptibilities to 
be developed in soul-life when freed from material 
shackles, is not the same in all. There will be 
gradations in heaven, I suspect. I do not know 
that it will be so, but I suspect it will; and you 
cannot head me off by suspecting that there will 
be another thing. I suspect that there will be 
gradations, differences, there. The declaration of 
the apostle that there are to be differences of 
glory among the stars; that of some being greater 
and that of others being less, seems to throw out 
an intimation that there is to be a ranking in 
heaven, some being ranked as good and some as 
bad, some as high and some as low. There are to 
be powers, principalities and dominions there. So 
it does not yet appear what will be the conditions 
in the immortal life which shall enable a man to 
stand high there. All we know is that purity, 
fidelity and truthfulness, and not dynamism, nor 
skill, nor acquisitive power, are essential to our 
future exaltation. Some can throw the net and 
bring in money; others only throw the net to 
waste money ; but these facts do not tell the sto- 
ry. You are not what you seem to be. Some are 
a great deal better than they seem, and others are 
a great deal worse than they seem. That which 
in the other life is like the swelling of leaves on 
earth does not appear. God knows what it is, but 
we do not. 

In this life many are discouraged ; but let a 
man maintain integrity under all circumstances 
and in all conditions, let him always and every- 
where act with simplicity and fidelity, let him ally 
himself to those great qualities which God has 
revealed to be the center-current of the universe, 
and all will be well with him. Love works no ill 
to one’s neighbor ; God's law is love ; ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love” is the command; and let a man conform 
himself to that central law of the universe, and 
then let death plant him, and we will run the risk 
of his coming up in the other life. And that 
ought to be a consolation to a man who in this 
world is poor and nee ae and as helpless 





amid the sweep of human affairs as a last year’s 
leaf on the current of the Amazon. There are 
multitudes of sich men, to whom a view like that 
which I have been presenting should carry not 
only comfort, but a great deal of instruction. 
What if the foundations have broken down? 
You were not strong because you were rich in 
outward things. You were not strong because 
men everywhere looked up to you, and admired 
your genius, and enjoyed the flash of your bright 
eye. The yow is to be determined by your con- 
formity to the great central law of the universe. 
The rich and the poor shall meet together under 
that law. Not because any are rich shall they be 
high, and not because any are poor shall they be 
low. Not because any are great on earth shall 
they be great in heaven, and not because any are 
small on earth shall they be small in heaven. 
The first shall be last and the last shall be first in 
that heavenly land. Many may become very’great 
in the world to come who are living in obscurity 
here. Many may be rich there who are here 


doomed to barrenness so far as earthly treasures. 


are concerned. It is quite possible for a man to 
fail of success in this life because he is so good— 
though I do not think that is the general cause of 
failure ! 

A perfect scholar among the Iroquois would not 
be the equal of the Indians by whom he was sur- 
rounded. His very acquisitions would unfit him 
for forest life. And many men may be for given 
circumstances too fastidious, too delicate, too 
sensitive, too conscientious. 

An eminent poet—well, I may as well honor 
the sentence by connecting it with his name—Mr. 
Whittier, told me one day that he was hindered in 
life by exceeding conscientiousness, and was so 
afraid of hot doing right that often he did not do 
anything. Now, such men donot travel in squad- 
rons and battalions; and yet many men fail in 
life from a fastidious conscience, from an educated 
sensibility, which does not permit them to suc- 
ceed in coarse, rough, hard places. 

Consider another fact in this connection— 
namely, that in this life the things which make 
the most ado are not the things which are the 
most important. There is nothing on earth 
noisier than a storm beating on the shore, and 
yet what does itdo? It is bred in the desert sea. 
It lashes itself into a useless rage. It thunders in 
the heavens, and shakes the earth, and comes 
pouring down, and is broken into a million glob- 
ules on the immovable rocks. By and by its 
wrath ceases, it smooths its brow, and the sea is 
tranquil again. What has happened? Nothing. 
Not a single thing has been done. 

A man’s life goes thundering on, and the things 
which are most in the eyes of wen are often of the 
least possible importance. The rage of nations, 
the march of armies, the rise of inconspicuous 
tribes to power, and their deliquescence and 
fading away again—these things seem great to 
men; but they come and go, and the earth is no 
whit changed, and men are no whit changed. 
You might to-day with a sponge rub out China, 
and the world would not knowit. There would 
not be a religion less nor a philosophy less that 
had. power to do good to mankind. You might 
to-day rub out one-half, two-thirds, four-fifths of 
the globe, with their banners, with their armies, 
with their trumpets, with their processions, with 
their crowns and scepters, with their grandeur 
that makes fools ape them or envy them, and it 
would make no difference. They would break as 
a bubble, and fly away as a dream. 

So the things which are actually worth chronic- 
ling, and which are being chronicled, forever and 
forever, are the things which no man hears or 
sees. This great empty scroll above our heads is 
God’s workshop, and he is writing there the his- 
tory of time and the world. The scroll itself 
shall shrivel and depart ; but the things that are 
written on that scroll shall never change. God’s 
records of human life are not of drums, or ban- 
ners, or armies, or governments inaugurated or 
overthrown. Said the Almighty, ‘‘ With the 
broken in heart and the contrite I will dwell ;” 
and where God dwells, there is the center of the 
universe ; and the things which shall have eternal 
fame have no registration or notice among men. 
The things which men are all agog about, and are 
striving after, are as fleeting and unsubstantial as 
a wreath of smoke. : 

I wonder, as I sit on the edge of a forest in a 
summer’s day, how many things are going on 
there that men do not think about. All the roots— 
what are they doing? All the inward machinery 
of the trees that is working—what is that doing ? 
Those refiners, the million parts of that whole 
wonderful mechanism—what are they doing? All 


“this matter. 





the insects under the bark—what are they doing ? 
All those industrious workers that burrow in the 
ground—what are they doing? The myriad birds 
among the leaves—what are they doing? The 
squirrels, the hiding animals, the spiders, all the 


creatures that make the forest their home—what * 


are they doing? The sun flashes over millions of 
things, the whole air is filled full of light, the 
fields and the forests are full of activity, and what 
is goingon? A man sits in the center of myriad, 
myriad, myriad things, and what is he thinking 
about? The most worthless of the whole of 
them—himself. He is thinking whether he will 
go down to New York to-morrow morning; 
whether he will take the eight o’clock or nine 
o'clock train ; and whether he will be able to pay 
two hundred dollars at two o’clock. Poor, base, 
worthless things! They weigh on him; and he 
often thinks that there never was a man so both- 
ered as he is; he seems to himself to be the center 
of the universe ; and here are ten million things 
going on about him which he does not know any- 
thing about. He is perfectly unconscious of them. 

‘“Where have you been ’” he is asked when he 
returns to the house. ‘1 have been sitting on the 
hillside,” he replies. ‘‘Who was with you?” 
‘*Nobody— nothing.” ‘‘What did you see?” 
“Oh, nothing.” ‘‘ What did you hear?” ‘ Noth- 
ing.” ‘‘Didn’t you hear birds ?” ‘Birds ? I suppose 
there were birds there, but I didn’t notice them.” 
He did not notice anything. He was drudging 
inside of himself about the vulgar necessities of 
human life. Laugh at him. But that is just what 
you are doing. With the whole heaven full above 
us, and with the whole universe swarming around 
us, we sit troubled because our reverence is gone ; 
because we cannot live just as high as we did ; 
because we do not know exactly what to do with 
our family this summer ; because our children are 
not quite broken to the yoke ; because somebody 
has said something about us ; because we are not 
understood ; because mosquitoes are after us, 
biting us; because we are proscribed here and 
there. Eternity is full of God; his soul swells 
with joy and fills all space; the wings of angels 
innumerous flash everywhere; the thunder of 
silence moves through the air, and nobody knows 
anything about them. Men are chasing gnats, 
mosquitoes, fleas, flies. They are busy with 
“real” things ! 

But man is not what he seems. This life is’ not 
what it appears to be. That which men call noth- 
ing—the great invisible realm—is the power which 
was declared by the apostle to be real. It is the 
things which are not that bring to naught the 
things that are. There is dominion in imagina- 
tion, or in faith, to the man that knows how to 
avail himself of it. 

A man cannot get away from the engine that is 
after him ; but if he had wings he could. Things 
that have to walk or crawl are subject to pursuit 
and overhauling; but the bird slips out of the 
bush, and darts through the forest, and sings on 
the mountain side, while the hunter is gaping 
round ‘to see where he has gone. Men who live 
in things seen—ponderable things; men whose 
life is in matter, and whose surroundings are ma- 
terial—how easily they are overtaken and knocked 
off their balance! Oh, have wings! He that has 
imagination, he that has faith—which is imagina- 
tion working in spiritual elements—how he lifts 
himself-up into the air, and flies heavenward, and 
finds that unwalled pavilion where God hides his 
sons until the storm be overpast ! 

I remark, also, that if these views of the other 
life, of the invisible, uninterpreted and uninter- 
pretable life, of the life of joy and power and 
grandeur which is to come—but which we cannot 
define any more closely than this—if these views 
be true, then how beautiful are the conceptions 
which are in the nature Of comfort to men in the 
decays that take place in this state of existence ! 
I have always been very much struck by that illus- 
tration of Paul’s which is contained in the 15th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians. He is speaking about 
the act of dying. And that which is true of the 
mere act of death is just as true of every other re- 
lation that terminates, or of any other composi- 
tion which is analyzed and goes back to its 
elements again. He says there are two sides to 
You cannot stand in the time-world 
and see what you will see in the world to come, 
You only see corruption, you only see dishonor, 
you only see weakness, in the natural body. But 
then there is another side. There is the way in 
which God sees things, and there is the way in 
which the heavenly host see them. But what is 
to be seen on that side? Why, incorruption, 
glory, power, a spiritual body. If you look up at 
the bottom of the coffin from the earth-side it is 
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all sad and solemn. If you look down upon the 
coffin from the divine side it is all radiant, tri- 
umphant, joyful. 

A great many of us are coming so near to old 
age that we cannot help thinking of these things. 

“Not a few men are given the hint every day that 

they are declining, by their spectacies, which say 
to them, ‘‘ Young man, your eyes are gone.” 
Many men find that they are growing thicker of 
speech. What is it thatissaidtothem? ‘Ah! 
old man, you are being taken down.” There is 
many a man whose ear grows dull, and whose 
nerve is wearing out. He rises early in the morn- 
ing, before the bird, because he cannot sleep. 
That is a sign that he is coming to the sleepless 
land. Nothing tastes as it did when I was a boy. 
Aunt Bull’s doughnuts and red apples—nothing 
tastes as they did. Your tongue is wearing out. 
Here is a man who once had great power and in- 
fluence, and whose physical endurance seemed 
unlimited ; but his body is becoming heavier ; the 
road is getting to be rougher than it was; he is 
not so nimble as he used to be. One by one these 
things come to remind us that the end of our life 
here is not far off. 

The tabernacle, my friends, is being taken down ; 
and you are not what you were because you are 
going to be a great deal more—that is all. You 
are proud, and it is natural that you should not 
relish these premonitions of approaching dissolu- 
tion which come step by step. I, too, am very 
proud ; I know what the feeling of strong inward 
pride is; and if I had no other life but this God 
is my witness that I would not love as I do love. 
I would not enterprise as 1 doenterprise. I would 
not bear buffetingsas I do bear buffetings. If there 
were not another life of which I felt as certain as 
I do of this, though the conditions of it are with- 
held from my knowledge, I would not look death, 
with all its circumscription and denudation, in 
the face, or think of it. 

I once heard a comely woman who had reached 
the age of fifty years say, ‘‘I hate old age;” and 
there is no doubt that she spoke sincerely: but I 
do not hate wrinkles ; I do not hate grey hairs; I 
do not hate the waning eye; I do not hate the 
deafening ear; I do not hate the _ palsied 
hand; I do not hate the rheumatic ankle; 
I do not hate the symbols of decay ; I do not hate 
the natural breaking down and giving way of time 
elements ; for just beyond, and waiting for me, is 
the better land into which I am going. I shall 
not reach the gate of death on this side quicker 
than Christ does on the other side, to receive me. 
I shall not come to the point where the last 
pendulum tick in me is heard sooner than the 
angel that proclaims that time is ended and eter- 
nity may begin with me. 

I sometimes fear that persons will think I am 
heartless about death in others; but Iam not. I 
sympathize with those who are called to give up 
children, brothers and sisters, or fathers and 
mothers, I sorrow with them. There is sadness 
in beholding persons in early life, in midlife, or 
even in advanced life, cut down by disease and 
death ; there is solemnity at funerals, where the 
last respects of the living are paid to the dead; 
but after all there is the cheering reflection that 
all that was substantial and real of our departed 
ones is not lost; and I am glad, when I take the 
second thought, that people are dying. I am 
glad to know that an infant is better off than any 
cradle ever made it. I am sorry for the mother; 
and yet not always nor altogether does she call 
forth my sorrow ; for oh, the education that shé 
receives! I tell you, it is not schools and knowl- 
edge that educate men. The things that deepen 
the heart and strengthen the nature educate 
them really. There are some persons who never 
would know how to have unfailing affection if 
God did not dig deep wells of salvation by sorrow 
in their souls. I know women who stand now far 
advanced in life, in whose eye there is sadness, 
and on whose brow there is sorrow, whom I could 
almost kneel before and worship. Though they 
have borne others’ burdens, and have carried 
sorrow for others, they may well be sorrowless. 
The have yielded up their joy, they have given 
their youth and strength, they have toiled in 
twilight darkness, they have shed multitudes of 
tears, and they have come out at last bearing the 
banners of the battle field all covered with blood, 
but with faces radiant though wrinkled and 
searred; and by and by, quick almost as the 
stroke of the bell, they will disappear hence; and 
oh, from out of that crippled and shrunken form 
what an angelic nature will spring up to the glory 
of God and to the joy of the heavenly land! 

Those that I have known, whose virtues I have 
dwelt upon, and whose nature has shed great 





beauty in life, I love to follow, step by step, as 
they go down toward death. My faith rejoices in 
their advance till their voices fail out of my ear, 
and till their faces are hidden from me, because 
they have gone to live in Zion and before God. 

Wherefore comfort one another with these 
words. Strengthen each other by the way. Sing 
and rejoice, knowing that, bright as is any expe- 
rience here, it is but a twilight experience till the 
day shall dawn and the sun shall arise upon your 
souls. 

The church will now enter into the act of the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper. We have been 
accustomed, always, to invite all persons to unite 
with us who have a sincere sense of their need of 
the love and of the forgiving mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and who in their own consciousness 
have accepted him as their Leader, as their 
Exemplar, and as their Saviour. You may be in 
the communion of the Roman Church : that is no 
obstacle to us. You may be in the Society of 
Friends: that is no obstacle tous. You may be 
in no communion whatever: that is no obstacle 
tous. Thisis not our table. It is not barred nor 
guarded by theological tests. In this intelligent 
age we hold every man and every woman to be 
competent to determine the few things which are 
necessary to the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
Are you conscious of weakness, of sinfulness, and 
of the need of divine help? and are you willing 
honestly and sincerely to accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as that help? To any persons who have 
this heart-experience, not as a fugitive flash, but 
as an abiding experience, I give the invitation to 
partake of these emblems that set forth their 
Lord and our Lord, their God and our God. Of 
course I invite Christian brethren of all other 
churches; but I invite Christians that are outside 
of churches. All that are following Christ, I 
invite. 








THE SOLDIERS’ HOME AT DAYTON, 


KNOW of no city in the West more beautiful or 

better appointed than Dayton, Ohio. Its public 
and private buildings are substantial and comely, its 
principal hotel—the Beckel House—is a model of 
neatness and comfort; its opera house is capacious yet 
cosy, its streets are wide, straight and well kept, and 
its people have all the generous characteristics which 
belong to the great West and particularly to the great 
State of Ohio. 

The location of the National Soldiers’ Home near 
this beautiful city was a most happy selection; for 
thousands and tens of thousands will visit this Mecca 
of patriotism and find in Dayton a most comfortable 
sojourning place. 

It was with no little gratification that I found my- 
self in Dayton a short time since, and one of a party 
invited to visit the Home in company with Mr. 
Beecher, Major J. B. Pond, and H. 8. Fuller, city ed- 
itor of the Dayton “ Journal,’’—all under the guid- 
ance of Rev. Wm. Earnshaw, chaplain of the Home. 
It was an early ride. The air was quite keen at six 
in the morning, but all nature was beautiful and 
much wider awake at that hour than we lazy city 
folks give it credit for. 

The Home stands on a commanding plane, and its 
numerous buildings are seen from a great distance. 
The immense field it now covers was a few years ago 
a wild and rugged waste. Now it is one magnificent 
and attractive tract of gardens, lawns, and a finely 
cultivated farm. Here are a commodious chapel, 
extensive barracks for the accommodation of three 
thousand veterans, agreeable officers’ quarters, a 
model hospital possessing every comfort, a dining- 
room that will seat a thousand at a time (the army of 
nearly twenty-seven hundred now here eat in sec- 
tions), a music hall, an amusement hall containing 
billiard and bagatelle tables, and a bowling alley, 
with quarters for the excellent local band, many of 
whom have one foot (and leg also) in the grave, and 
a grand library, which, through the munificence of 
Mrs. Mary L. Putnam, of Boston, (whose gallant son 
was killed at Ball’s Bluff), General George H. Thomas 
and others, is supplied with many thousand volumes 
of rare and excellent books, paintings, chromos, and 
engravings, together with over two hundred news- 
papers and all the leading periodicals. Here too are 
a laundry and workshops of every kind, an engine 
house and a saw-mill, a conservatory and a deer park 
filled with swift-footed animals suggestive of succu- 
lent venison, a lake literally crowded with fish, an 
aviary filled with several hundred songsters, a small 
menagerie, broom, cigar and stocking manufactories, 
printing office and book-bindery, and among other 
evidences of civilization we are bound to add—a 
guard-house. 

All these things we caught in a necessarily hasty 
ramble under the care of Colonel E. F. Brown, the 
Governor of the Home, together with ex-Govy. 
Frederick Smythe of New Hampshire, one of the 
Board of Managers of all the National Homes, Dr. J. 
M. Weaver, surgeon, and chaplain Earnshaw. All the 
work, so far as possible, is performed by the disabled 





soldiers, who receive a compensation varying from $5 
to $25a month. The management of the institution 
is exceptionally excellent and economical. The 
officers not already named are Col. J. B. Thomas, 
Treasurer, Major E. R. Fleming, Secretary, Capt. 
Wm. Thompson, Steward, and Mrs. E. L. Miller, 
Matron, and all with their households comprise a 
most happy family in this National paradise. 

It was known that Mr. Beecher was to address the 
soldiers; so after breakfast at Col. Brown’s the com- 
pany proceeded under escort of the Brown Guard, 
preceded by the band, to the music stand; around 
which were gathered all who were able to be present, 
numbering nearly a thousand. It was a striking 
group of war-worn veterans, patient, courageous and 
full of eager expectation. 


Chaplain Earnshaw presented Mr. Beecher, who 
spoke substantially as follows. For the report of his 
remarks I am indebted to the Dayton “ Journal:” 


Aman must have feelings harder than mine to look with- 
out emotion on such an assembly as this. I see before me 
the soldiers of every army of the republic, who have fought 
in all its battle fields; soldiers who are cared for by the 
nation they saved; and I can congratulate myself with having 
seen that republics are not ungrateful. It is easy standing 
here to turn back to the dark days of the nation, when the 
scales hung in the balance and the most sanguine feared for 
the result. There were hundreds of doughfaces then, and 
willow-backed men who halted and faltered at that hour of 
the country’s need, but there were thousands who knew 
how to stand up and speak for the right, and you who are 
before me now were among them. And what are the devel- 
opments since then? The war is over and the armies have 
passed away; a mere handful of 25,000 men is the remnant of 
the armed masses that to-day constitutes our standing army. 
It has been shown by their record that the citizen readily 
turns toasoldier. Their sudden and perfect organization is 
the most remarkable in history. To-day hardly a nation in 
Europe but is nearly bankrupt with its standing armies; the 
people are ground into dust. England is suffering from the 
curse. France is groaning beneath it, Turkey and Russia 
are turning their exhausted strength upon each other, while 
here in America, with a territory nearly as large as all Europe, 
our standing ar.ny is but little larger than the veterans who 
have retired from service and are now in our national 
homes. Military Academies are needed only for the few. 
The farm house and the shop will turn out soldiers that can 
face any army in the world. We are opposed to war: we 
don’t like to fight, but when we get at it we don’t like to 
leave off till it has been done well. You had been gathered 
in thousands, had learned to sleep on the ground and live on 
almost nothing. When the war was over some shook their 
heads and said, ‘* What will you do with the soldiers? You'll 
have to do something.” What has become of them? 1 do 
not remember a single riot after the mustering out when an 
officer had to interfere. 

Where are the banks of drifted snow that lay upon these 
fields in January? Did they pour down into the valley and 
swell the streams into freshets? Yesterday there were snow- 
banks here; to-day robins are singing in the green fields. So 
the soldiers have passed into the pursuits of civil life, as the 
snow, dissolved by the warm spring rains, melts into the 
bosom Of the earth. 

The State of Ohio is fortunate in possessing an institution 
like this, as it has been in other things. There is reason for 
it. I am a Yankee, and can boast some. Ohio took its best 
blood from New England, and it could not failin such a soil 
to bring forth a splendid crop. It has enough good men to 
fill all the offices in the country; nothing but intrinsic mod- 
esty prevents them all from applying. One of them has been 
picked out by the nation forits President. Not a man of 
brilliant rhetoric and oratory, but a genius in common 
sense, which is the best kind of a genius. Nowhere is that 
needed more than in Washington. It was there with Grant, 
and it will be continued with Hayes. He has adopted a pol- 
icy that will wipe out the last remnant of ill-feeling in the 
Southern States and will place his name in the illustrious 
company of Grant, Sherman, Stanton, and Seward, Hayes 
encircling that of Lincoln. 

You have won the cause which is greater than all your 
battles ; you have saved the Constitution ; saved the country 
from misrule; you have redeemed labor from slavery, re- 
deemed society by free labor. You have made democracy 
real and vital; and the day will come when the South will 
remember the soldiers of the North as benefactors. You are 
not pensioners ; sustenance is not doled out to you. If any one 
has a right to bread and shelter it is you. Soldiers are honor- 
able men wherever they are. The Southern soldier fought 
bravely. If he had not given you a tough match you would 
not bave been what you are. You have restored the unity 
of the nation, and not in a hundred years will we fignt again. 
There is before us a future of virtue, thrift and prosperity, 
in which all may keep step with the divine inspiration. I 
should be glad to see the Southern soldier cared for. He fought 
for what he thought was rigbt, though wrong in principle ; 
and I hope the day will come when the Government will 
prove a tender father, not questioning where he bore arms, 
or the wounds that wasted his form and bred famine. I 
fought in the war by proxy, as a good many others did; but 
I had a boy who fought with you, and I can claim to be the 
father of a soldier. 

If [ had you in my church I could speak further, and could 
soon put you all to sleep. But I will not detain you longer. 
May the peace of God be with you all. I may never see you 
again in this life; but I trust that we shall all meet at the 
great roll call. 


A brief visit to the hospital, in the library of which 
(after passing through two of the principal wards) 
Mr. Beecher addressed afew words to the convales- 
cents, closed this memorable sojourn at the Soldiers’ 
Home. It can no longer be said, of this nation at least, 
that ‘‘ Republics are ungrateful.”’ K. C. H. 








—The Amherst College base-ball players have 
bought a ball ground just north of the college 
grove, and at a convenient distance from a com- 
petent surgeon. . ‘ 

















Financial, 


From Monday, May7, to Saturday, 
May 12. 
Financial Quotatione—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
May 7. May 9. May 12. 
Gold (highest) ..... 107% . Wig 
Lega: Tenders..... 93.35 ... d 


Government Bond s,.— 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal 
23.) 
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- do Regis....... 4K 
Foretgn Exchange,— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.87 @A8T 4.89% @4.90 


We call the attention of those of our readers 
who are interested in the Michigan Central Rail- 
road to an advertisement on this page. This road 
has paid no dividends for several years past; this 
movement to secure a new management comes 
to us so endorsed by others who are better ac- 
quainted with railroad interests than ourselves 
that we have no hesitation in calling their especia! 
attention to it. The immediate object of this 
movement is partly to work a change in the per- 
sonal management of the road and partly to bring 
it into co-operation with the Central Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Rock Island, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and Northwestern Railroad Companies, 
representing over 6,000 miles of railroad west of 
Chieago, and bringing their traffic, in connection 
with the Michigan Central, Lake Shore, and Cana- 
da Southern Railroads, to the city of New York. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 12, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 19,784 pkgs. 
Exports, 1,357 pkgs. This week has been the first 
active, sharp butter market since last September, 
Buyers have taken hold eagerly, and there was an 
advance of 1@3c. per Ib. There is some new 
Western creamery make arriving and selling at 
25@28c. Fresh Western dairy, packed, sells at 23@ 
24c., and al! sorts of fresh made Western or State 
are quick sale. Weather continues cold, Spring 
unusually backward. Contracts for milk this sea- 
son to farmers near by New York are at the rate 
of 2c. per quart for May, 2c. for June, and 2c. 
for July, August and September. October is not 
usually contracted for, but 2¥@3c. is the probable 
price. A quart of milk weighs 2 Ibs. and 2 oz., 
therefore the near-by milk farmer gets $1.17 6-10 
per 100 lbs. for milk delivered at his near- 
est railroad station, under guarantee that the 
milk shall turn out sweet and in good order in 
New York. These figuresare given for comparison 
with prices paid fur milk in cheese factory and 
butter creamery districts: Fine fresh creamery 
make, 25@28¢e.; fresh Western mill butter, 20@23c.; 
fine fresh high-flavored private dairy, 25@27c.; 
fresh Western common, 15@20c. ; fair to good fresh 
State butter, 0@23c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 26,277 boxes. 
Exports, 19,881 boxes. Gold, 107K. Choice new 
sold freely at 15@15\c., and prime old stock, were 
there any to be had, would bring M@l7c. The bulk 
of the make of cheese is now increasing rapidly, 
and so soon as the gap left by the famine in old 
stock is filled then prices will drop like a shot. 
This is liable now to occur any day,and dealers are 
timid buyers in consequence. New fine factory 
15@15 kc.; fair to good, 138@14c.; new, part skimmed’ 
10@ 2c. 

Eggs are @ic. higher. Fresh near-by marks, 
134%@lic.; Western and Southern, 13@13\c. 

Live Poultry.—F¥owls, per Ib., 15@l6c.; roost- 
ers, 10@12c.; turkeys, 15@16c. 

Beans are higher. Mediums, per bush., $2.75@ 
$3 ; marrows, per bush., $3.25@$3.50. 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western, pure wax, 
B2@H Cc. 











Dried Apples are higher. We hear of sales of 
several hundred bbis. at 7c. for choice sliced. 
Choice sliced dry apples, 64%@7c.; choice quarters 
dry apples, 5@6c, 
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New York, April 24, 1877. 

To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD Com- 
PANY: We beg to inform you that 
the stockbolders of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company will meet 
in June next for the purpose of elect- 
ing Directors for the ensuing year. 
The object of this circular is to re- 
quest that, in case you should be un- 
able to be personally present at the 
election, you will execute the inclosed 
proxy and send it to either Governor 
JOHN J. BAGLEY, Detroit, Mich. ; 
SrIpNEY DILLON, Esq., President of 
the Union Pacilic Railroad a 
23 Nassau street, New York City ; 
to Messrs. BANGS & WELLS, p At 
neys and Counselors, 31 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, who will receive 
proxies of the New England stock- 
holders, to be voted for the following 
Board of Directors : 

SIDNEY DILLON, President Union Pa- 
cific R.R. and Director of Chicago 
and N. Western, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, and Canada 
Southern R.R. Cos. 

ALBERT KExP, President Chicago 

and N. Western and Director of 

Lake Shore and Mich. Southern 

R.R. Cos. 

L, Scorr, President Canada 
Southern R.R. Co., Director Chi- 
eago, R. Island and Pacific, Ch. 
and N. Western, Lake Shore and 
Mich. Southern, and Uuion Pa- 
cific R.R. Cos. 

Ex-Gov. JNo. J. BAGLEY, of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

F. GORDON DEXTER, of Boston, Mass., 
Director Union Pacific R.R. Co. 

FREDERICK BILLINGS, Director Mich- 
igan Central R.R. Co. 

ELMORE A. Kent, of A. E. Kent & 
Co., Grain and Provision Mer- 

chants of New York and Chicago, 

and Director of Fourth National 

Bank, New York City. 

E. Sargent, formerly General 

Manager of Michigs in Central R. 

R., which position he resigned in 

1874. 

You will readily perceive the great 
advantage to be gained to the stock- 
holders of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road company by the election, as 
Directors, of men of undoubted rail- 
road experience, and who represent 
other large interests which are in 
parmony with and may be identified 
with the prosperity of this Company. 
The great need of the day is to secure 
the services of such men, who are not 
ouly competent, but who will give 
their personal attention to the affairs 
of your road. 

The object of having the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
road represented in the new Board 
of Directors is that there may be 
some guarrantee against future com- 
petition between the two companies, 
detrimental to both of them, and 
having Directors from the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road—an aggregate of over six thou- 
sand miles of road west of Chicago— 
will give this trunk line, between 
between Chicago and Buffalo, a large 
business which in the past has been 
diverted to other roads. 

The stockholders of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company now have 
it in their power to secure this changs 
in their Board of Directors, and, by 
electing the gentlemen whose names 
are herewith presented, to secure 
such advantages as will, we hope, 
enable the Company to resume the 
payment of regular dividends in the 
future, and thus greatly appreciate 
the value of their stock. Respectfully. 

Banes & WELLS, Attorneys and 

Counselors, 31 Pemberton square, 
Boston, Mass. 
— ‘ WYMAN, 17 Broad st., 


W. 


H. 


New 


Yo 
Ru me ~ Hatch, 
York. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


17 Broad st., New 








U.8. GOVERNMENT BONDs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





FEW SAFE and DESIRABLE BONDS 
on which the interest has been promptly paid 
for 5and 8 years; now duein5and 8 ao Also, 
some choice Schoo! Bonds. Short Tin 
For sale by THOs. P. ELLIS, ‘i Pine St. 


2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 











THE 


CONNECTICUT): 


GENERAL 


Lifelnsurance 


COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
T, W. RUSSELL, Pres't, 
F, V. HUDSON, Sec’y, 


Receipts in 1876, - $328,257.48 


Disbursements, - 254,237.85 


Under date of March 22d, the 
Commissioner of Connecticut certifies that 


Insurance 


he has thoroughly examined the assets of 
this Company, and found them to amount 
to the sum of $1,272,298.85. 


The liabilities of the Company, computing 
the reserve at four per cent., amount to 
$1,040,564.26, leaving a surplus of assets 
over liabilities of $231,734.59. 

Computing the reserve upon the New York 
standard of four and a half per cent., the 
surplus of assets over liabilities is $303,- 
054.00. 


The assets of the Company, as herein stated, 
will stand any test of soundness that can be 
applied to the investments of trust funds, 
and the perfect order and strict regard to 
economy, which govern every department of 
the business of the Company, are worthy of 
all praise. 

SIGNED, 


JOHN W. STEDMAN, 


Insurance Commissioner. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


GREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NeW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


No. 526 Broadway, No. 4 Astor House, 
No. 914 Broadway, No. 8 Battery Place, 
Depot foot of Courtiandt ™t., 

Depot —— of Desbrosses St., 

epot Jersey City. 











[?” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg, is Phila- 
delphia local time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 





FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER 
Genera! Manag Gen. Pass. Agent. 
SAMUEL © ARPEN TER, 
General Eastern Pass. Agent, 
26 Broadway, New York. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 


EMBOSSED CLASS 
FOR BUILDINGS, 

Colored Signs, Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings 
and names engraved upon glass by our new process. 
GLASS ORNAMENTING CO., 
HENRY A. LAW, Manager, 

163 & 155 Centre St., (S.W. cor. of Canal 8t.,) N.¥ 














AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the yr ~~ 
tiser and the Publish <« by s 
my ow saw the advertisement in 

hristian Union. 


GOODHOLME’S 
DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA 


of Cooking and Domestic Management, Medicine, 
Building, Furnishing. Decoration, Ventilation, 
pretnegs. Garden, Dairy, Domestic Animals, 
Price $5. Agents wanted. Henry Holt & Co.,N 


hundred and thirty dollars, sent 


free. Great excitement among agents. Nothing 
like it in the world. Only five hours work a day. 
Address at once with two 3-cent stamps, W. A. 
Company, 16 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


No postal cards answered. 

W4E MAPS, largest variety. ublished b 
E. STKIGER, 22 and 2% Frankfort Street, 

New YORK. send for list. Very favorable terms 

for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and period. 

ical concern in America. information and Cata- 

logues promptly sent. 


30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Book, * ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don’t fool away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for cireu- 
lars, terms, &c., 


Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct.; Chicago, Il.; 

















hundred dollars a week to agents 
of either sex. One thousand and 
eighty samples that are worth three 








Cin.,O 


CENTS WANTED 1 sen the 
A&: best book of Moody and Sankey. 
for complete copy of bevy and full - o 
fit. We -y e an immense wens of Theological and 
Sunder School pooks, all cheap. 
BALS & SONS, " Park Pow, New York. 


Agents wanted in every town in 
% Price-list and terms on ap _* 
tion to G mae a 


the United States. Special rates 
Tea Warehouse, 78 Barclay St., New York 











to hotels and large consumers. 





MW. EAS.—The choicest in the world—Imperters 
prices—Largest Company in America—s' e 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 





























wanted. J. F. 
































creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best" in- 
aucements—don’t waste time—send for Circuiar to 
per day at home. Samples worth §5 
$5 to $20 Pre. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me, 
ANTED MEN new unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St.. Cuvcumnati, Omto- 
$ WATCHES. Lheape st in the known 
For terms pa» Hews COULTER & CO.Chicago 
7 o 8 a day sure made by Agents sellin 
=o our Chromos, Cra: se. Picture an 
alogue trae, J. H. ‘ORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{Establist.ed 1830.1 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 
double their money selling “* Dr. 
A Boo) 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
So ee PAGAN TURE: tsb i 
S.A _invstectarers en VELdres 
Band P APER, $,4,6,an48 dome St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
easily made, Business new 
and highly respectable for 
ree! papers or 50. for $1 age 
' Ray, Chicago, 
The Tip top P ery is the largest and 
ingout. REA AN 
iss e Vaper 13 Envele “, 
Pencil jer, Golden len,Set of 2 
Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethy«t Ste e Ring inlaid wet 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scart Pin. Go d-plated Wedding sa 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Geld-p! Solar tm. G mes 
Gold-plated Wat‘h Chain and Set of “ree Gold | te ' 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORE 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc., on Commis- 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil) 
Mour tain and other creameries. 
Cis RCH ic U Supens, Feathers, = 
rings an attresses, of se grad 
sine, Pp! gs | any 


ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 
a year to Agents. Outft and a 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ade 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mos 

to travel and «ell to Dealers our 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses ae ae 
world. sample watch and outfit free to Agentas 
Chromo Cards. 1% moses. © worth 
35. sent, postpaid for SF St Centa. ites ted Cat 
$1 2 a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfit and 
term’ free. TRU 
Geese’ Improved ($2) 
gelery hans co. Hotel and 
| 
Free! 5 to$10aday 
nS oS 
' 
either sex. Send — for 
y mail or express. No 0 bore 
treet sellir srr 
gant Goid e Sleeve Buttons, ‘Gents 

Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Slivered Ha, Pin, 

The entire Lot sent post-paid for BO 

cents EXTRAORDINALY INDUC 

MENTS TO (GEN J. BRIDE, @) 

Clinton Place, New York. 4 

85 and 87 Broad St., 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
New YORE. 

Seamer - : 

CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
It'TLE’S, 203 Canal Street. New 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis’<-d in 1867 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churche., 
Schools, Farms, on Court-houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, et Werranted. 
Illustrated Calstanee sent Free. 
Vaxpvzey & Tir, 102 E. 2d 8t., Cinot=nath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 








BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture a superior qualit of Bells. 
URCH BELLS. 


Special attention given to C 
in lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to th 
6. are Pele be A, 





fo oe. meee, at * ae mM 
* West T ogy * 
cone Cate slogues free, No 4 













































































Che Household. 


TOO LITTLE SLEEP. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 





T is often said, ‘‘ Better wear out than rust 

out.” Very true, if one were compelled to 
choose between the two; but what necessity is 
there for doing either? Our American people are 
certainly in little danger of ‘trusting out,” and 
such a nervous, wiry, restless people may be too 
tough to wear out easily. The number of long- 
lived persons to be found in almost every town 
would indicate that, as a people, we are hard to 
kill. But it is not so much the loss of life that is 
to be apprehended from the hurried, energetic 
way in which our countrymen rush into and dash 
through everything they undertake as the wear 
and tear of the nervous system. 

Too little sleep is an evil injurious to old and 
young which is little noticed by those who 
should have carefully guarded the health of those 
under their influence. Those who frequent places 
of fashionable amusements—parties, balls, the- 
aters or concerts—are invariably kept up late, 
and on reaching home are wakeful from the un- 
natural excitement, the miserable practice of late 
suppers, and the tea and coffee, if nothing 
stronger, that is provided. But, though they 
seek the bed at most unseasonable hours, if they 
are people of business or compelled to attend to 
household cares they cannot afford to regain lost 
sleep by late rising; or if young, and with no 
cares that are imperious, a long sleep after the 
sun is up is not balf so refreshing or healthful 
as if it was secured in the night—the natural 
time for sleep. 

Some foolish king once said, ‘‘Six hours are 
enough for a man, seven for a woman, and eight 
for a fool.” How many mothers with young chil- 
dren obtain seven hours of quiet sleep? If by 
chance they and many others could secure eight 
hours they ought not to be charged with folly. 
The amount of sleep supposed to be necessary to 
insure good health and steady nerves depends 
much upon the nature of the occupation through 
the day, but still more upon the constitution. 
Some are so nervously active that they consider 
a few hours’ rest sufficient; and even in sleep 
they find no respite from the daily care, but 
live it all over again in their dreams. If one ex- 
postulates with them for giving so few hours to 
rest and sleep they will assure you that they need 
no more, and that they are as fresh and bright in 
the early morning and through the day as they 
would be if they had ‘wasted ” double the time 
in bed. Such persons are sure to pay heavily in 
later years for the rest of whieh they robbed their 
youth. 

A sleep which is but a pretense—half sleeping, 
half waking—is indicative of some unnatural 
strain upon the nerves. A healthy, sound sleep, 
which gives perfect rest to all the functions of the 
brain and the entire nervous system, will restore 
the vigor used up through a day of active mental 
or physical labor, and mind and body, thus re- 
freshed and strengthened during the hours of dark- 
ness, will spring up elastic with the first blush of 
morning light, eager for renewed work, which, 
after such healthful sleep, becomes a pleasure, 

Infants need all the sleep they can be induced 
-_ totake. Sleeping and eating are all that can be 
expected of them. Their rapidly developing 
bodies demand this, and if healthy will secure it ; 
and all the way up from infancy, through child- 
hood, there is little fear of their sleeping too 
much. But when the body is fully matured, from 
seven to eight hours, according to the nature of 
the daily avocations, is a fair supply for good 
health if taken at the proper hours for sleep, after 
the ‘‘ early to bed, early to rise” rule. There are 
exceptions to this rule, of course, occasionally, 
after some season of great excitement or exhaus- 
tion, such as cannot always be avoided. 

Mental labor demands more sleep than physical 
labor ; but from mature youth to past middle age 
more than eight hours in bed is debilitating. If 
some peculiar temperaments and some avocations 
require more than that amount of sleep, better 
take a half hour or an hour even in the middle of 
the day. When old age draws near more sleep 
will be required, of course. 

As a general rule if body and mind have full 
exercise through the day, if the supper is light, 
and the evening is spent in a happy, quiet and 
sensible manner; if one retires to a well-ventilated 
chamber, and keeps it so through the night, a 
sound and healthy sleep will be the natural re- 





sult almost as soon as the head touches the pil- 
low ; on the contrary, if the evenings are spent in 
work or amusements that require late hours, the 
same excitement which compels that will follow 
one to the bed, and fevered fitful dreams will be 
the result, from which one rises more languid and 
weary than when he retired. 





The Vittle Folks. 


HOW A GIRL SAVED THE ARMY. 
By CHARLES H. WOODMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 

YOON after the disastrous battle at Hobkirk’s 
kK) Hill, on the 25th of April, 1781, Gen. Greene 
marched rapidly to the southward, and on the 
22d of May laid siege to Fort Ninety-Six. His lit- 
tle army contained less than one thousand regulars 
and but a handful of militia. The men were 
poorly equipped and worn out with excessive 
marching and fighting. ‘‘ You may depend upon 
it,” wrote the commander to Lafayette, ‘‘ that 
nothing can equal the sufferings of our little army 
but their merit.” 

Col. Cruger, in command at Ninety-Six, had so 
fortified this British station that it defied the 
assaults of the patriots. After a desperate strug- 
gle of four weeks’ duration Gen. Greene learned 
that Lord Rawdon was approaching with a large 
force of royal troops. He immediately raised the 
siege and began a hasty retreat. 

Two days after, on the 2ist of June, the British 
general entered Ninety-Six, and giving his troops 
but a few hours’ rest pushed on with great speed 
to overtake the flying army. On reaching the 
Ennoree River, however, he found that the Amer- 
icans had eluded him, and he turned back sulkily 
to the old fort. As soon as Greene knew that the 
chase was abandoned he halted. Going intocamp 
near the shores of the Wateree, he sent out Col. 
Lee’s light horse legion to reconnoiter, and rested 
his wearied men until further developments. 

The first night in camp shut down upon as ex- 
hausted a set of men as ever carried arms. The 
day had been one of excessive heat, and the eve- 
ning brought no cooling breeze. Yet the un- 
daunted soldiers, whose hearts grew light at once 
when they found they were no longer turning 
their backs to the foe, amused themselves with 
rolling in the stream and making the darkness 
lively with eamp songs and laughter. Gen. 
Greene shut himself into his tent, and wrote far 
into the night by the light of a flaring pine torch. 
His feelings were gloomy and despondent. His 
heart ached for the sufferings of his faithful fol- 
lowers, whose few victories and frequent retreats 
were enough to dull the highest ardor. He 
thought, too, of his country’s poverty, which 
made it impossible to fitly arm her soldiers. He 
could not know that even then the great nation 
of France was preparing to send us her wealth 
and her noble fleets. He wrote to the Chevalier 
Luzerne, ‘‘ This distressed country, I am sure, 
cannot struggle much longer without more effect- 
ual support. They may struggle a little while 
longer, but they must fall; and I fear they will 
lay a train to sap the independence of the rest of 
America. We fight, get beaten, rise and fight 
again. The whole country is one continued scene 
of blood and slaughter.” Sad words, indeed! but 
the facts fully supported them. 

As now the commander sat pondering how best 
he could “rise and fight again,” an officer entered 
the tent and held out a sealed letter. One glance 
at its contents and the General's face was full of 
light. The message was from Sumter, whose 
fierce cavalry were far down in the low country 
toward Charleston watching the movements of 
the enemy. It contained an intercepted letter 
from Col. Balfour to Lord Rawdon, informing that 
officer that the army which was marching to his 
support had been recalled. This was glorious 
news to Gen. Greene. His antagonist would now 
be disappointed in his expectations, his well-laid 
plans would fail, and he himself would be thrown 
into confusion. Could a sturdy blow be struck 
before the Earl shouid recover, much of our lost 
ground might be regained. 

Full of fresh hopes Greene turned again to his 
writing. Dispatch after dispatch was written and 
sealed. His orderlies ran hither and thither, and 
all was bustle and haste at headquarters. A mes- 
senger was immediately sent off to overtake Col. 
Lee, and another with orders to Marion. But the 
letter to Sumter still lay on the table, and the 
General sat regarding it with troubled look. 

Sumter must have orders at the earliest possible 














moment. Even a short delay might be fatal. But 
how should the letter be sent? It was not possi- 
ble to send back by the same hand that brought 
the news, for this had come in a mysterious man- 
ner. It was useless to send any man, much more 
any soldier, for the country was full of Tories and 
he would never get ten miles from camp. 

For a long time the Genera! sat thinking, but 
could discover no way; and when at last, com- 
pletely fatigued, he threw himself on to his 
blanket sleep would not come to his eyelids. 
Tormented with anxiety, he rose and went out 
into the air. A glorious morning was breaking 
over the camp. Many soldiers had already 
awaked and were preparing to cook their scanty 
meal. Their commander called one and another, 
but could find no one ready to volunteer on an 
errand which was so sure to be fatal. He could 
not find it in his heart to force any to ride to cer- 
tain death, and, besides, should the message be 
captured it would frustrate his plans. Baffled 
and distressed, he returned to his tent. 

While Greene sat at breakfast, discussing the 
matter with his officers, an orderly entered and 
announced that a young girl waited at the door, 
wishing to see the General. 

‘* Bring her in,” said that officer, thinking she 
had probably come to complain that his half- 
starved soldiers had been foraging among her 
father’s poultry. 

The orderly drew back the tent-flap, and a burst 
of morning sunlight filled the tent. Suddenly the 
officers rose, as if instinctively, and saluted the 
maiden, who seemed like a part of that morning 
glory with which she had come in. She was per- 
haps sixteen or seventeen years of age, and full to 
the brim of healthy, vigorous beauty. Her face 
showed high courage and determination, and just 
now her pure, strong eyes seemed to hide timidly 
behind the quivering lashes, while her cheeks 
were flushed with bashful surprise. She felt at 
once the homage which these noble men had 
given her. 

The General himself saw that hers was no ordi- 
nary character and no trivialerrand. As she made 
a bewitching courtesy he asked : 

‘* What service can I render you, miss ” 

“I have come to help you, sir,” she said, with 
clear and modest voice. 

The officers smiled to one another. The com- 
mander, however, looked down into her frank, 
spirited eyes, and felt convinced that here was 
another of those wonderful interventions of Prov- 
idence which had so often saved his army. He 
set before her his rude camp-stool. 

‘“What is the name of my little friend?” he 
asked. . 

‘* Emily Geiger, sir; my father is a planter right 
over here in Fairfield District. He is a good 
Whig, but he dares not say anything or he would 
be killed by his neighbors. I came to camp very 
early this morning to bring some nice things for 
the poor soldiers who are fighting for us, and I 
found out that you must send an important mes- 
sage down to the low country, and no man could 
go. It is very true, sir, that a Whig could never 
get through this country alive, but I think a 
woman might do it, and I have come, sir, to ask 
you if I will do.” 

All traces of trepidation had fled from her face 
and voice. She appeared as one who thoroughly 
understands a situation and feels able to grapple 
with it. A murmur of applause ran around the 
table as she ceased. All the clouds of the anxious 
night passed away from the General’s face. 

In a voice trembling with feeling he said: 

‘The merciful God has often stretched out his 
arm to save me and my brave men; he has sud- 
denly raised walls of water between us and the 
enemy, and has made the winds and rains to fight 
for us; but never, my little friend, has he sent me 
help in so fair a shape as now. You seem tocome 
straight from him ; he tellsmetotrust you. I take 
your offer, and may God reward you for it, for I 
have not the power to do so.” 

“It is reward enough, sir,” said Emily, blushing 
beneath his praise, ‘*to do something for those 
who are fighting for us.” 

** How soon can you start ?” 

** In an hour, sir.” 

Emily went out into the camp and hurried to 
where her horse was tied, or rather had been tied, 
for now a dozen soldiers were holding the bridle 
and twenty more waiting to help hermount. The 
grateful men flocked around her with hearty 
thanks for her gifts—‘‘ tasted like home-cooking,” 
some of them said. And as she sprang into the 
saddle and started swiftly away they sent after 
her three such ringing cheers that the very trees 
seemed to tremble with the noise. 
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Within an hour Emily came bac 
body and mind for her terrible journey. Her 
father had been hardly persuaded to let her go, 
for she was the very apple of his eye. She had 
counted well the cost and was alive to all the 
dangers of the way. Not a few of the minutes 
which she had just spent at home were passed on 
her knees in her chamber. She felt it was God’s 
own cause, and she remembered with great com- 
fort that the General said God had made the 
winds and storms fight for him, ‘‘ and surely,” she 
thought, ‘ he will care for his little child.” Now, 
fitly dressed and mounted on her own fleet, high- 
tempered steed, she cantered up to headquarters. 

Gen. Greene lifted her to the ground like a 
child and led her into the tent. 

‘*T cannot tell you,” said he, ‘‘ just where you 
will find Gen. Sumter’s camp, but somewhere be- 
tween the Edisto and the Santee, and probably 
in the neighborhood of Monck’s Corner. You 
will deliver this letter to him, but as there is every 
probability that you will be captured on the way 
and examined, I will also tell you its contents. 
Say to Gen. Sumter that I have received the let- 
ter of Col. Balfour which he intercepted ; that in 
consequence I shall at once send forward my 
hospital and baggage trains to Camden, and start 
in pursuit of Rawdon ; I wish him to move with 
all speed and cut off the British army before it 
reaches Friday’s Ferry. Tell him also that I have 
sent the same orders to Lee and Marion. 

“Do you understand the whole 
Emily ?” he asked, earnestiy. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the maiden, ‘ perfectly.” 

‘* Let me hear you repeat it.” 

Emily did so to the General’s great satisfaction. 

‘““Now,” he added, in very tender tones, ‘1 
trust 1 am doing right in allowing one so young 
and fair to go forth on such a desperate errand. 
I could not think of it if it were not absolutely 
necessary to my plans, or if it were possible to 
send any man. You are going into great danger, 
but I see you are wise and self-reliant, and I fully 
believe God has sent you as his messenger to me. 
I trust youon no account to let my message fall 
into an enemy’s hands. I shall move wy troops 
at once, and may never see you again. God bless 
you, my dear girl, for your help to your suffering 
country! Make all speed possible.” 

The officers vied with each other to lift Emily 
to the saddle, and, as they raised their hats in 
parting, their storm-beaten, war- worn faces shone 
with admiration and blessings. The soldiers were 
already striking tents, shouting jubilantly at the 
prospect of once more chasing the enemy. They 
bad discovered Emily’s mission, and, as she rode 
swiftly through the camp to the highway, they 
threw their dingy three-cornered hats into the air 
and cheered wildly until she was out of sight. 

After a little while Emily entered a forest, 
whose shade was a welcome curtain from the sun, 
and its deep stillness a no less pleasing relief from 
the noisy admiration of the camp. She was grate- 
ful for the homage of the soldiers, but she wanted, 
for a time, to be alone with her thoughts. She 
had made no plans as yet. Everything had hap- 
pened so suddenly as to be bewildering, and now 
the coming hours, with their needs and perils, 
rushed upon her like a flood. The thing of great- 
est importance was to conceal the letter. When 
it was given to her she had simply put it in her 
pocket, for she then thought of no way, and time 
was too precious to lose. Now she revolved in 
her mind how best it could be hidden. She 
thought of tucking it into her hair, which was 
arranged in rich, heavy masses ; but she feared 
that the rough riding might shake it out unknown 
to her, or, at least, expose it, perhaps, to view. 
Could she have had it when dressing her head 
she might easily have rolled it into the luxuriant 
tresses. 

She thought next of her stockings, and for a 
moment this seemed just tne best place; but her 
heart suddenly gave a startled throb as she re- 
membered that Major André had placed his dis- 
patches in his hose, and he had been captured— 
and hung ! 

One after another all the parts of her clothing 
were considered, and she dared trust none of them 
with so sacred a charge. Her watch might have 
answered, but she had left it at home from fear of 
being robbed. Ah! she had it now! In her bosom 
she wore a golden locket, containing face to 
face small painted miniatures of her father and 
mother. She thought, with an indignant blush, 
that no one could discover it there, and the locket 
was curiously made, opening only by a secret 
spring. Her mind was at once made up. Turning 
aside she rode a short distance into the untracked 
forest ; then,’ listenmg keenly for any sound, she 
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hastily took the locket from its hiding-place. The 
letter, however, would not fold small enough to let 
«the locket clasp. There was no way for it but to 
take out one of the portraits and put the letter in 
its place. After a moment’s hesitation—a moment 
in which all the happy years of girlhood flocked 
through her mind—she removed her father’s pic- 
ture, tucked in the missive, and leaving the face 
of her dear, dead mother in the locket, she folded 
it away once more. Putting the displaced picture 
in her pocket, she wheeled about and sped over 
the road again, much relieved in mind. 

Ere long Emily came to the Wateree, which she 
forded without difficulty, as the river was low. 
Beyond, there lay stretched out a country almost 
unknown to her, or which she knew only as the 
bloody battle-grounds of Whig and Tory. The 
ehemy bad been making victorious marches 
through the State, and she had no hope of meet- 
ing any patriot, while she knew the Tories would 
be all on the alert. 

Roads were few in those days, yet now and then 
there was a perplexing fork, and Emily was 
obliged to consult the rough plan of the country 
which General Greene had given her. She was to 
ask no questions of any one, unless it became ab- 
solutely necessary. The plan had been made to 
cover a large portion of the State, so that, if she 
were seized, it might excite no suspicions against 
her. Night was now approaching when she came 
to another of these troublesome cross-roads. Tak- 
ing out the paper, she found her true course, and 
then, looking earnestly on the map, she tried to 
tix in her memory the roads that were to come, 
for it would soon be too dark to use her guide. 

All of a sudden she heard hoofs and voices-close 
at hand. Looking up she saw two men, with 
guns slung over their shoulders, watching her as 
they approached. They were wounted on sorry- 
looking -ponies, and were themselves ill-favored 
enough. Quick as thought Emily crushed the 
paper in her hand, and, uttering a sharp cry, 
shook the bridle over her horse’s head. The 
startled beast fied down the road like wind. The 
two villains plunged spurs into their ponies and 
hotly pursued for a few moments. But it was a 
useless chase. The foremost one brought his gun 
to the shoulder, when his comrade screamed, in a 
terror-stricken voice, ‘*No! no!” Emily could 
only guess what it meant, for she dared not iook 
behind, but the very thought made the blood 
turn cold in her veins. Urging her noble horse to 
the utmost, she did not rein him in for several 
miles. The Tories turned back and pursued their 
way. 

When Emily felt that she was out of danger, 
her nerves broke down and she burst into tears. 
Her heart went out in a rush of gratitude to God, 
for she keenly felt how much she had to be thank- 
ful for. Had the men been on this road when she 
saw them she would have been forced to take the 
other, and she knew she would never have dared 
to return to the Forks. Moreover, her very flight 
was inspired by God, for it was not the result of 
thought. She had no chance for that; she fled 
by instinct. Though she had not seen the leveled 
rifle, she felt in ber heart that God had saved her 
from a terrible death. In the still darkness and 
solitude her hot tears fell fast on the horse’s mane, 
and for very relief she began to pat his neck and 
talk to him in low, loving tones. 

She felt now that the map was as dangerous to 
carry as the message, and she resolved to rid her- 
self of it at once. She stopped her horse and lis- 
tened quite a while. There was no sound but the 
soft murmuring of the leaves and the chirping of 
beetles in the forest. She rode into the woods a 
little space, there drew out the map and tearing 
it into the smallest pieces possible, made a circuit 
back to the road, scattering the bits along the 
way. 

It was now fully dark; the loneliness began to 
oppress her. In destroying the map she felt that 
she had lost a friend, and anxious thoughts filled 
her mind at the prospect of the great country 
through which she must yet pass. Her heart was 
full of thankfulness for that last long look, and if 
only she could remember it as it was now fixed in 
her mind, she need have but little fear of losing 
her way. But anew trouble now appeared. She 
was approaching the Congaree, where Gen Greene 
had told her she must be very cautious, for Lord 
Rawdon’s army was somewhere on the other side 
and all the Tories would be very vigilant. Even 
while she pondered, there came a sound of hoofs 
from a distance. She stopped. They were ahead 
and coming. Above all the clatter she heard the 
wild throbbing of her heart. With a little prayer 
for help she turned quickly aside into the thick 





forest and set her horse into a trot, for she dared 





not gallop. She noticed gratefully that the thick, 
soft carpet of pine needles deadened the fall of 
his feet. In afew moments the riders came by. 
Almost holding her breath, she peered intently 
into the road, dreading every second to see them 
halt. As they kept on she learned from their talk 
that they were going to murder a patriot soldier 
who had stealthily ventured home to spend a 
night with his family. ‘*We'll burn his whole 
nest of vipers with him,” said a cruel voice. 
Involuntarily the innocent maiden’s hands clasped 
in prayer, and with all her strength she pleaded 
with God to save the poor man and his helpless 
babes. ‘The woods suddenly became hideous to 
her. The rustling leaves shouted, ‘*‘ Murder!” 
and the crickets screamed ‘ Fire!” in her ears, 
Afraid to venture out so soon, she yet could not 
stay. Hardly knowing what she did, she found 
herself in the road, and, urging her horse, she flew 
through the darkness, leaving the hateful place 


far behind. 
(Concluded next week.) 





HE correct answer to the Illustrated Proverb 
Puzzle, published April 11th, is as follows: 


1. Amaranth,, . A A N H|16. Fishing-tackle, F T 8 BE 
2. Pagoda, . . . P DO A/17%. Teacher, -TCER 
3. Paternal, . .P RN L/18. Ear of Wheat,. EH WT 
4. Essence of, . E O E F/}19. Nose-Hearth,. N EH H 
5. Arrows—A,. . A WS A/20. Doves—Tea, DSOA 
6 RON L, - R N O L | 21. Ear—Swan,, . EA WN 
7. Armadillo, . . A I D O)22. Cotton, ...C TOWN 
8. New Grenada,. N N EA/23. EA—No,...-EBANO 
9aCGAF, -CGA F|&, Iris—Tub, . .I1 8 TB 
10. Elm—F I, . EM F I | 25. Tether, oon 2a 
11. Sarcophagus, . S A A 8 26. Ferrule, -FREE 
12. Antlers—B,. . A N 8 B27. United States of 

13. Reticule, . ~—RCT?E America,.-. U AAA 
14. Elephant, E LA T 28. Long Word, .L_WRD 
15. Outpost, . -OUO0T 


The proverbs are as follows : 
INITIALS. Appearances are often deceitful. 


FINALS. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
es A drowning man clutches at a straw. 
“* | None so deaf as those who won’t hear. 
The only absolutely correct solutions were 


sent by Agnes Ellis, of Trenton, N. J., and Sarah 
Rogers, of Brooklyn, N. Y. All the rest vary more 
or less from the original answer. Much ingenu- 
ity has, however, been displayed. In numer- 
ous cases words have been found which answer 
the necessary conditions in the formation of the 
proverbs ; and in some cases hidden proverbs 
have been discovered which were not suspected by 
the author of the puzzle. These, of course, were 
not taken in the prescribed order of words. The 
general evenness of merit in these answers makes 
it well-nigh impossible to discriminate between 
them, and we shall therefore adhere strictly to 
the letter of our offer, which promised prizes only 
in the case of *‘ correct” answers. 
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“A HIDDEN WORD SQUARE. 

1. The diver, after many attempts, brought up a gem of 
great value. 

2. Feeling much alarmed, Henry hastened to ring a bell for 
assistance. 

3. Charles is much more active and a stronger man than 
his father or brother. 

4. This sudden news did so overwhelm Sophia that she was 
unable to join in the further festivities of the day. 

RACHEL, 
A CONCEALED DIAMOND, 
From letter and words concealed form a diamond, 

1. Charlie cut capers constantly. 
. He drew a very unusual lesson from the story. 
. Chapter CL. aims at the main subject. 
Such peculiar modes of expression we call idioms. 
. Many men might make more money. VENA. 
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AN HouR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
The centrals give part of the day. 
1. A public building. 

2. An enemy. 
A number. 
A consonant. 
. A metal. 
3. Part of a door. 
. Fatigue. 
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NAMES OF NOTED WOMEN. 
A boy in a boy. 
To put in a suitable place. 
. A lady full of purposes and intentions. 
. Comparative of a tree. 
. The mother who had chickens. 
5. A search. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2. 

A Numerical Quotation Enigma.—" For him who does everything 
in its proper time one day is worth three.” 

A Crossword Enigma.—W ordsworth. 

Decapitations.—1. Clime, lime. 2. Dream, ream. 3. Crags, rags. 
4. Plate, late. 5. Palms, aims. 6. Flag, lag, 7. Crate, rate. 8 
Scream, cream. 

A Diamond Puzzle,— 
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4 Farm and Garden. 


RURAL NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
By Wma. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


—A ear or two ago we planned a 
series of papers, under the general title 
of “Out Doors Before Breakfast,’’ which 
should cover the daily rural labor of a 
Village resident m his door-yard and 
garden. The idea was to note down 
from day to day what was done, seen 
and learned in course of such labor. 
But beyond a few casual notes the plan 
was never carried out. Either work at 
home or elsewhere pressed too much, or 
we were too tired at night to write 
about it, though perhaps the true reason 
was we never got fairly started. How- 
ever, the idea will now take a practical 
shape, as we propose in this department 
to alternate papers upon special rural 
topics with the practical notes referred 
to. The trained gardener or florist will 
find nothing new in them, and perhaps 
some errors, for we write as one of the 
people, disclaiming any special knowl- 
edge save such as every true ruralist can 
gain from reading and experience. We 
give the results of our own, and shall be 
glad to receive that of our readers. It 
is a good thing to compare notes. 

—A little explanation of the proposed 
title of the never-written papers may be 
called for. It was to be supposed that 
the labor was performed in the early 
morning hours, after which the ruralist 
went to breakfast and to his daily busi- 
ness, butin actual practice it was found 
that ‘‘out-doors before breakfast’ fre- 
quently meant an hour or two efter 
breakfast, and all the daylight there 
was after supper, with now and then a 
good solid day or half day thrown in. 
But the theory was and is an excellent 
one, and though we have never been 
able to make it work ourselves we cor- 
dially recommend its practice to our 
readers. 

—Now put out your croquet sets. Un- 
like onion sets they require warm 
weather and deep planting, but many 
injudicious persons set them out before 
the snowbanks are fairly gone, and only 
reap a harvest of bad colds in conse- 
quence. 

—The magnolia blossoms are having a 
hard time of it this year. They broke 
bud last Monday, and now on Saturday 
they are only half way out. Night after 
night white frosts and ice have formed, 
and by day chill winds have blown, and 
the poor magnolia don’t know what to 
make of it. Let us hope for balmy airs 
next week. 

—Ah! as we write the “balmy airs” 
fall upon the ear. We may not hear the 
voice of the turtle in our land, but we 
have as sure a sign as Solomon ever had 
that spring has come when the notes of 
the organ-grinder are heard in our 
streets. Now we know that warm 
weather is near and coming to stay, for 
the prudent grinder does not leave his 
winter haunts until the roads are dusty. 

—We must take back what we said 
about not planting new potatoes for we 
have put in Snowflakes instead of Early 
Rose, after all. When we went to look 
for our Early Rose seed it was not to be 
found—doubtless it had met the fate of 
Papa Van Hoorn’s tulip which the sailor- 
man mistook for an onion, but we did 
not go frantic over it like Papa V. H. 
for at the same time a neighbor made us 
a present of a few Snowflakes. So, 
despite the inflexible resolve of a week 
before, we planted them and not the 
Rose. They are in ground fertilized by 
the residuum of last fall’s burned brush- 
pile, and if those potatoes don’t think 
they have got into the new ground ofa 
forest ‘“‘clearing’”’ they are wiser than 
any new potato we know of. Barring 
the bugs, we look for a regular snow- 
storm of Snowflakesin July. Meanwhile 
let us feast our eyes upon what others 
have done as recorded in the “* American 
Agriculturist’’—H. C. Pearson, of Pit- 
eairn, N. Y. raised 1707 lbs. of Alphas and 
1981 lbs.‘of Rubys from one pound of 
each; J. I. Salles, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
raised 1665 lbs. of Alphas and 1694 Ibs. of 
Rubys trom one pound each. We shall 
raise—well, the reader will know in due 
time. There is going to be a lively 
match between g. g. Wood-Ashes and 











y. m. Potato Bug, in aJune heat. Stakes, 
one potato crop. 

To aid those who would like to study 
the grouping of shrubs and trees ac- 
cording to their colors and time of flower- 
ing we print the following list: 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND DWARF TREES. 


March and April.—Daphne Mezereon, pink ; 
Dwarf Almond, white and rose; Fl. Peach 
and Plum, rose; Forsythia Viridissima, yel- 
low, before leaves; Japan Quince, scarlet. 

May and June.—Deutzias, white and rose; 
Lilacs, blue and purple; Syringas, white; 
Tartarian honeysuckles, pink and white; 
Weigelas, rose and white. 

July and August.—Altheas, red, white and 
blue; Globe Flower, yellow; Hydrangeas, 
white and rose; Hypericum, yellow; Labur- 
num, yellow; Rose Acacia, pink. 

Through the Summer.—White and Purple 
Fringe. 

FLOWERING TREES. 

April and May.—Cornelian ‘Cherry, yellow ; 
Dogwood, white; Horse Chestnut, white and 
red; Judas Tree, white; Magnolias, white 
and purple; Silver Bell Tree, white. 

August.—Kolreuteria, yellow. 

WEEPING TREES. 

Ashes, European, Gold Barked and Moun- 
tain Ash; Birches, Cut-leaved, European 
White, and Elegans; Beech; Cherries, Sem- 
perfiorens, Bigarreau, and Pumila; Elm, 
Camperdown, Cork-barked, Scotch, and 
Rough-leaved; Larch, European; Linden, 
White-leaved; Poplar, Graeca and Grandi- 
dentata ; Sophora, Japanese ; Willow, Kilmar- 
nock, New American, Babylonica. 

CutT-LEAVED TREES. 

Alder, Imperial and Common; Ash, Willow- 
leaved; Beech, Fern-leaved and Cut-leaved ; 
Filbert; Horse Chestnut; Linden; Maple, 
Wier’s; Oak; Walnyt. 


PURPLE-LEAVED TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Beech, Berberry, Birch, Elm, Filbert, Maple, 
Oak ; Peach, Blood-leaved, very fine. 


VARIEGATED TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Althea, Deutzia, Dogwood, Elder, Euony- 
mous, Honeysuckle, Ivy, Lilac, Myrtle, Privet, 


St. Peter’s Wort, Weigela. 

$500 YBARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 

of horse manure. Centennial and several Gold 

Medals, and 12 diplomas have been awarded to 

PROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren 8t., N.Y. Llus- 

trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c. postage. 


Texas Lands, 


Best Investment in the Nation! 


640 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton, grains, fruit, and vegetables, and adapted 
to stock, lying in the big and healthful lati- 
tude of North-western Texas, for the nominal 
sum of $2 

Title Patent, direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to — a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All work personally supervised. Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Full 
particulars furnished on application, (with 
stamps.) 

References: Rev. Wm. Brush, D.D., 
Austin District, Austin, Texas; First National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas: 

Address, REV. L. H. CARHART. 
West Texas Conf. 
=” Box 377, Dallas, Texas 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y¥. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876. 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
to Suit the Times. 


*)Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
one STYLE. is acknowledged the 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobbers and retailers. 

















NUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
OY & MON, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Z Presses, etc. Blocas for Engravers 
VAN 
110 Fulton eed’ hh meats Bote tee! i ™ 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Patera ents for te 
25 Extra Fine nines Cards, with name, 10 cts. 


Tages, | “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, eanee, 
RB RG . WELLS & C 
post-paid, L: JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 














Orr Bros., 
183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


Special Sale of Dress Goods, Silks, and Suits. 
Extraordinary inducements this week. 


BLACK SILKS 


= pieces Gros Grains, only 70c.; reduced from 


Tis pleces still better and very rich, 85c.; former 


price $1.27 

75 pieces Satin-face, sublime quality, %c., $1, 
$1.25; worth fully 46c. per yard more. 

DRESS COODS. 

25 cases popular Dress Gdéods, from 10c. to 25c 
per yard. 

100 pieces Gold Meda! Dress Goods, in new mate- 
lassé effects, at 25c. to 0c.; formerly 35c. and 

131 pieces of double-foid Cashmere, aul the new 
shades, only 50c.; former price $1. 

1 pieces Black Cashmere, 40 inches wide, all 


wool, only 45c.; former price 85c.—a great reduc- 


tion. 


SPECIAL BARCAINS. 


Summer Silks at 50 cts. 
RIBBONS. 
0 Pieces, of Ribbons. cis. 
in all shades. 
French Chip Hats, best imposted. all new shapes, 
American Chip Hats, only 10c. Former price 75c. 
Flowers and Feathers at extremely low prices. 
50 dozen of Ladies’ Chemises, tucked and em- 
broidered, var fine quality, well made, only 52c.; 


JUST RECEIVED: 
Send for Sample, 
156 
Nos. 7, % 12, 16, 20, and 22, 
only $1.25. Sold elsewhere at § 
UNDERWEAR. 
former price $1. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


Ladies’ Suits, well made and stylish, only $3.25. 

50 Poplin Suits, at 4.95; former price $9. 

150 magnificently trimmed Suits, in all the latest 
oh styles, at $8 to $12; about the cost of ma- 
eria: 


SILK SUITS, $26, $38, $42; 
the best Lyons Silks; the best value ever offered in 
—_ city. Exact eopies of the latest imported 
styles. 

CLOAKS AND DOLMANS. 

Cloaks from $5 to $29. 
Dolmans from $1.95 to $26. 
A REMARKABLE REDUCTION, 
LACES CHEAP. 
HOSIERY REDUCED. 
BEST AMERICAN CALICOKS, 5c. 


As we advertise only when fully prepared to 
offer special inducements, our friends and custom- 
ers are invited to this grand display of latest 
novelties at such low prices and secure decided 
bargains. A call of inspection solicited. Goods 
sent C. O. D. to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Samples free. Orders solicited—filled 
promptly and carefully. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., between 19th and 20th Streets 


SHAWLS 


WE OFFER a SUPERB SELECTION of 
PLALN CENTER and BORDER 


Camel's Hair Shawls, 


In WHITE, PALE BLUE, RED, Ete., 
FROM $25 upward. 
Also BALANCE of STOCK 
D INDIA SHAWLS 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Fancy Shawls 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SUITABLE for SUMMER and SEASIDE WEAR, 
Including EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR US, 
At REASONABLE COST. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., 9th and 10th STREETS. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE, 


14th ST. and 6th AV., NEW YORK. 





FILLE 








And Milward’s “* Helix” Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 





“HOSIERY — 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHINGS 


AND 


NECK WEAR. 


COMPLETE LINES, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


NOVELTIES 


Furniture Coverings, 
Drapery Materials, 


Satines, Cretonnes, 
&e., &e. 





&e.n 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


CLOTH 


Department. 


SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 
BANNOCKBURN TWEEDS, 
SHETLAND HOME SPUNS 


For seme « <* 4 WEAR, a 
LADIES’ ULSTERS, for traveling. 


TROUSERINGS AND SUITINGS, 


The LATEST LONDON STYLES. 


EGYPTIAN CLOAKINGS, 


For SACQUES and DOLMANS. 


BOX CLOTHS, 


For LIVERY OVERCOATS, and 


REFINE CLOTHS, 


For UNDERCOATS, all colors. 


Arnold, Constaile & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St, 


PARIS-MADE SUITS, 


Mantillas; Paletots, 
Bretonne Jackets, 
Thread and Lama Lace 
Points and Jackets. 


FURNISHING & UNDERWEAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


Full and choice stock for 
Children, Misses and Ladies. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


PARASOLS 


UMBRELLAS. 


Mounting done to order in the best style. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


CARPET 


Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St., 


Have just made LARGE pumgorsep in the 
prices of their various stocks o 


CARPETINGS, 


And are now offering at prices much below those 
of many years past. 


A large assortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock. 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and new Fancy Styles. 
OILCLOTHS & LINOLEUM. 


Persian Seapets and Rugs, 
&e., &C, 























May 16, 1877. 








i. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand & Allen sts., N. Y., 
Straw Goods. 


LEGHORN, SU SIDES, AND DRESS HATS, 
-, $1, $1.25, $1.59 up. 
FINEST SPLIT eT BAN. HATS AND BONNETS, 
75e., $1, $1.25, $1.5) up. 
EXTRA or AL ITY IN yREMC H CHIPS, 
1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, #2. 





FRENCH CHIP HATS, 50c. 





250 CASES MILAN HATS, DESIRABLE SHAPES, 


dbc., 63e., T5¢. 





CANTON DRESS AND SCHOOL HATS, 
19¢., 23c., 25c. up. 





EXCURSION HATS 


13c., 15c., 18¢., 23¢., 27¢ ., 30e. 





FIFTY DIFFERENT STYLES SAILOR HATS, 
ALL COLORS AND MIXTURES OF BRAID, 
50c., 60e., Te. up. 





THOUS eAnDs. OF MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


S, 23c., 25c., 50c., 75c., 85¢., $1 up. 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


NEWEST DESIGNS, 
$1.75, $2.50, $2.75, $3, $3.50, $4, $5 up to $20. 





SILK —_ LACE NORMANDIES, 
, e., 65e., 80e., 9e. 





E ETRAORDIE APE Ags RI tt i D WIL- 
em, 254 be €3c., 7 i ry Ate $10. 


Men's, Youths, and Boys’ Hats. 


From 25c."to $1.50 and $2. 


PARASOLS— SUN UMBRELLAS. 
5,000 TO SELECT FROM. SUITABLE FOR 
MISSES, CHILDREN AND LADIES. 
From 30c. to $20—ALL DOWN LN PRICES. 





MiILLINERY GOODS— gt am FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, LAC 





OUR 3S) DEPARTMENTS FILLED WITH GOODS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED FOR TWELVE YEARS PAST. 


Dolmans and Suits. 


100 a LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, $1.35, 


150 BAC Ck MATELASSE DOLMANS, $3.75, $4. 
DRAP PD’ ot SACQUES and DOL MANS, $4.18, 


$4.40, $5 u 
500 LADIES" Sru FF SUITS, $3.85, $4.25, $4,50 up. 


VARIETY OF SILK SUITS, $16 up. 


BUNTING SUITS IN THE LATEST STYLES. 


PERCALE, FOULARD, and LINEN SUITS, $2.50, 
$3, $3.50 up. 





THIS DEPARTMENT WILL REPAY EXAMI- 
NATION. 





CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
Sent by mail free on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


ATTENDED TO PROMPTLY 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311 and 311% GRAND 8ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 707 ALLEN ST. 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Sequin Pearl Buttons. 
879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


r ROBINSON'S 
gm & Tune Books 
G5 FOR THE SANCT = 


ii AND TINS & oo 











LORD & TAYLOR 


‘Summer Novelties in Shawls. 


ELEVEN CASES NEW DESIGNS and COLOR 
INGS, PURCHASED DURING THE WAR PAN- 
IC, JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE, and OF- 
FERED FOR QUICK SALE AT 50 PERCENT. 
LESS THAN VALUE. 
THEY COMPRISE: 

ALGERIAN STRIPED SHAWLS, 

From $3.50 to $16.00 
WHITE and COLORED SHETLAND SHAWLS, 

From $1.00 to $12.00 
BERLIN WOOL SEASIDE SHAWLS, 

From $4.00 to $10.00 
FRENCH CHEDDAR SHAWLS, 

From $8.00 to 815.00 
ALSO, 
CASES ORIENTAL 
WRAPS, and 
A LARGE IMPORTATION OF LACE SHAWLS 
*IN EVERY QUALITY and DESIGN, at 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


SEVERAL SHAWLS and 





BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH S&ST., 
___Grand, Cc hrystie, and Forsyth Sts. 





‘Luxurious Walking, 


Elegance and Utility Combined in 
Perfect Fitting Shoes. 








THE LARGE DAILY SALES IN THIS DE- 
PARTMENT ARE AMPLE PROOF OF THE 8U- 
PERIORITY and CHEAPNESS OF THE GOODS. 

WE ARE SELLING LADIES’ FINE DRESS 
KID and BEST PEBBLEGOAT BUTTON BOOTS 


at $3, WORTH $4, and MISSES’ SIZES at 
$2.50. 
CHILDREN’S DRESS KID and MOROCCO, 
$1.60. 


LADIES’ STYLISH CHECK CLOTH TOP BUT- 
TON BOOTS, WITH SPANISH BOX TOES, 6. 

LADIES’ KID TIE SHOES, $2, 

BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S BOOTS and LOW SHOES 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

2” THE CUSTOM DEPARTMENT IS UNDER 
THE MOST SKILLFUL MANAGEMENT, and 
EASY and PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Shoe Department, Second Floor. 


BROADWAY _AND _ TWENTIETH ST. 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 


NEW PATTERNS. 


EASTLAKE and QUEEN ANNE FUR- 
NITURE 
FOR 
PARLOR, 
DINING-ROOM AND 
CHAMBER, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
ALSO 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION. 

LACE CURTAINS and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
CHINA MATTING, WHITE and CHECKED, BY 
THE PIECE AT A WHOLESALE PRICE. 
CORNICES and POLES, and WINDOW SHADBS 
MADE TO ORDER AND PUT UP IN THE 

BEST MANNER. 

BEST HAIR MATRESSES and FEATHER PIL- 
LOWS and BOLSTERS TO ORDER OR FROM 
STOCK. 

t®” Hotels, Boarding - Houses, Private 

Dwellings and Steamboats Furnished, in 

whole or in part, at Short Notice. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH S8ST., 
Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Sts. 


VACUUM CURE, 


CURE WITHOUT MEDIOINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C. M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, isa of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatment in my own case. And I heartily 













recommend him to the confidence of all. 
W, R. ALGER, 


Johnson Bros, & Co., 


UNION SQUARE. 
STRAW GOODS. 


7REvCH CHIPS, from $1.50 up. 


MI N, 50c. up. 
LEGHOIRNS, 3 ic. up. 
TUSCANS, a up. 





PEDALS, 5c. 
JAPANESE SHADES, 4c. up. 
MODENAS, 10c, up, &c., &e. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH RIBBONS, 25c., a yard nD. 
No. 9 GROS GRAIN, 13¢. ; : No. 


» 15c. 3 No. 
16, 1c. 


All our other stocks of PLAIN and FANCY 
RIBBONS at equally low prices. 
SILKS. 
BONNET and TRIMMING SILKS at prices 


lower ree ever seen before in this market. 
SILKS CUT ON THE BIAS 


French Flowers. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED FIVE CASES 
OF FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. AMONG 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND MANY NOV- 
ELTIES Nw B D UTLSE- 





f E FOUN 
WHERE, ALL AT POPULAR PRICES, 


LACES. 


FINE BLACK SILK FRENCH LACES, in all 


widths for trimming SILK and GRENADINE 
DRESSES, 25c. a ene and up. 
REAL CLUNY, SSIAN, and SPANISH 


LACES in all shades for trimming suits 
TORCHON LACES from auction at extremely 
low prices. 


A large lot of IMPORTE ED SILK TIES, 
28c., worth 65c. 


Colored TASSO and SA. XONY Pep Sains 
for trimming CAMBRIC and LINEN 

We are selling HAMBURG EDGINGS. and IN- 
SERTINGS 50 per cent. less than their cost of 
importation. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


BRETON TRIMMINGS in all the latest designs 

at popular prices. 
An endless Tertety of Grr. FRINGES and 
TRIMMINGS, 


PASSEMENTERIE DROP 
CRIMP, FLY and BR. AID FRINGES for GRENA- 
DINES on hand and made to order to match com- 
bination of colors. 

All the different kinds of SHELL and CODFISH 
BUTTONS, &c., &e. 


Underwear. 


COLORED SKIRTS. 
SKIRTS at 7Sc., worth $1. 15. 
SKIRTS at 9Sc. Sc., worth $1.40. 
SKIRTS at $1.15, worth $1.75. 


CORSETS, 
250 Dozen SILK eInisHeP Corsets. 
1.25, ie ge-5e. 
OUR OWN, S1. 4s worth 82 7 
T, 50c. each, worth 


JOB IL $i. 
38-inch COVERED BUSTLEs, 35c.. worth 75c. 








Johnson Bros, & Co,, 


34 and 36 East [4th St, 
UNION ava. 


For Sale by 


DRUGGISTS 
> QE tar pee 









eee §=EVERYWHERE. 
(Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Diseases. It is nota Patent Medicine, but a Stand- 
ard Remedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Faculty of Europe with perfect 
suecess. lt is largely used in all the principal hos- 
pitals for the cure of the above diseases. 

500 Cases of Chronic Dyspepsia cured in the last 
four months of 1876in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per 8S oz. Bottle. 
Address: De Granby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. 
88 MAIDEN LANE, NEW vom CITY 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

DR. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- 
way, * wt cor. 33d St., New York. Apparatus for 
United Fractures, Paralysis, Spinal and Hip Joint 
Diseases, Club Foot, etc. Award at Paris Expo- 
sition, 1867; International Exhibition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876, and International aq A for Relief of 
Wounded Soldiers and Sailors, Pari 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656. N. Y. 











Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor 7 the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 





t they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
F.S.WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES. EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


TERMS AS F. Ee tnos 
ANY amen ACOM 
GANIZED APRIL iets 1842 


CASH ASSETS OVER $ 80,000,000. 


A NEW IDEA. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
lowest prices ever offered. We do business almost 
and therefore sell at a mere com- 

We put up packages as stated be- 








GOODS at the 


without expense, 
mission of profit 


low, which are forwarded, free of expense, to any 
address, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1. 3 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, $4 00 
No, 2. 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, } 

6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, { $3 00 
No. 3. 6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, 

1 Linen Handkerchief, . 5 $2 00 
No. 4. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, $1 00 

Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 


sale rates. For the reliability of this offer, refer to 
the publisher of this paper ws 


PARTR IDG E & CO., Box 2370 P. O., New York City. 
A Safe, ‘Sure > and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO .. BUG, cansscr 


CURRANT WORMS ° % and ak Insects is 


OUR PEST= sPOISON. 


alt +e _ IS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
nkled. Sure death danger to plants, or in using. 
hae ler or 40 cents (1-4 Ib. box.) Send 
t Discount to the trade. 
"KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139. 
wtlandt St., New York City. 


N 
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RAINERD, WONG & (0. 


SEWING SILK. MACHINE TWIST 
PATENT QUILLTWIST, , 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILV 


469 BROADWAY MARK 
NEW YORK. PHILADEL 











Your houses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 
PAINTS. 
They are mixed ready for use any shade or color, 


and sold in any quantities from one quart to a 
barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


These Paints are made of pure White Lead, Zine 
and Linseed Oil, held in solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long a8 Paints mixed in the ordinary way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every ounce of 
adulteration found in them. Thousands of nae 
and some of the finest villas in America are 
with these Paints. Send for testimonials o came. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO., 
Office, 76 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
Works, cor. Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 
SAM’L A. BUSIOK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. a Secretary. 
OUR NAME on 50°" mix. VIS. CARDS 
J. R. HOLCOMB, P. M. at Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
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J. Le COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers 
4257& 427 BROOME STREET, N.Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN INION. 


Vor. XV., No. 20. 








PERSONALS. 

—Gen. Bradley T. Johnson is going to 
live in Baltimore, and will possibly com- 
mand the 5th Regiment M. N. G. 

—Reyv. O. P. Gifford will be ordained 
to the ministry and installed over the 
Baptist church at Pittsfield, Mass., June 
13. 

—Rev. E. M. Stone, of Providence, 
R.L., has just closed his labors as minis- 
ter-at-large after thirty years of service. 

—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Michigan 
University, who has hitherto affiliated 
with the Congregationalists, has joined 
the Episcopal church at Ann Arbor. 

—John Tyler, Jr., son of ex-President 
Tyler, was among the candidates in a 
competitive examination lately for a 
first-class clerkship in the pension office. 

—Reyv. Dr. A. L. Stone, of San Francis- 
co, formerly pastor of the Park Street 
church at Boston, has been granted a 
six months’ vacation by his church, and 
will spend most of it in Massachusetts. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale lect- 
ured in the Old South course in Boston 
Thursday evening. His subject was, 
“The Literature of the Old South.” He 
says that the first poem on the old build- 
ing was composed by Ben Franklin. 

—The archbishop of Quito was pois- 
oned on Good Friday, while saying mass, 
by means of strychnine introduced into 
wine used in the ceremony, and there is 
great excitement and indignation over 
the sacrilege. The perpetrators were 
not discovered. 

—Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher supplied 
Dr. Chapin’s pulpit in this city last Sun- 
day night, an indication of increasing 
Christian liberality in both wings of the 
church. He is now able to supply 
vacant pulpits in New York and vicinity. 
His address is 182 Macon St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

—Adjutant-General Townsend has is- 
sued a special order giving his clerks 
directions about the manner of signing 
official letters. To members of Con- 
gress they are to sign, ‘‘ Your obedient 
servant;’’ to army officers, ‘*‘ Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant;’’ to 
humble citizens, simply, ‘‘ Very respect- 
fully.”’ 

—Rev. Dr. Robert Cotton Mather, for 
forty years a missionary of the London 
Missionary Society in Northern India, 
for upwards of twenty years editor of 
the “Monthly Journal’ in Hindoos- 
tanee, translator of the Commentary of 
the Annotated New Testament, an in- 
domitable worker as preacher, editor 
and writer, has recently died. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in 
writing a commentary in Hindoostanee 


there fas he is loved here, and that he 
may do as much good out there as he 
has been doing here. There is one sen- 
tence in his letter which I think is 
golden, and that is the sentence in which 
he intimates that he will be back again 
in three or four years. He will find his 
place again. Though he may not find it 
exactly where he found it before, yet 
there will be a place for him. This 
church is like the kingdom of heaven. 
There always room in it for one 
more.”’ 


Che Calendar. 


Monpbay, May 7. 

Kars again reported captured.——Widden 
bombarded by the Roumanians.——Gladstone 
makes a vigorous attack on the government 
in the House of Commons.——Spain once 
more offers amnesty to Cuba. 

TUESDAY, MAy 8. 

The defeat of the Turks before Kars is gen- 
erally credited.—The Russians are nearing 
Giurgevo on the Danube.——The debate on 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions was adjourned. 
——The President and Cabinet have resolved 
thatif Mexico does not repress the outrages 
on the border that this Government will do so 
itself.—The Omnibus bill has passed the 
Senate and gone to the Governor. Gov. 
Robinson has vetoed the bill authorizing wo- 
men to serve on school boards.——Deputy 
collectors and other officials testified before 
the Custom House Commission.— The most 
important sewing-machine patents expired. 
——Charies O’Conor advocated radical changes 
in the State and National Governments. 
The Bench show of dogs was opened with an 
address by Henry Bergh. 
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WEDNESDAY, May 9. 

The Russians are concentrating to attack 
Mukhtar Pasha’s position in the mountains 
west of Kars.—Braila has been bombarded 
again.—The German garrisons in Alsace and 
Lorraine are to be strengthened.— Public 
opinion in Roumania favors a declaration of 
independence.——The army will be reduced 
to 19,000 men.——The subject of specie pay- 
ments.is being considered by the Administra- 
tion.— An explosion in a coal mine at Wades- 
ville, Penn., killed seven and injured six 
miners.——The coronor’s jury in the Post 
Office disaster blamed A. B. Mullett and the 
government agents generally.——Anniversary 
meetings were held by the American Tract 
Society and other associations. 


THURSDAY, May 10. 

In Asiatic Turkey, Mukhtar Pasha remains 
intrenched, while the main Russian army is 
c ssed the Dan- 
ube from Galatz and had an encounter with 
Bashi-Bazouks.——The steamer Dakota has 
been lost on the British coast, near Anglesea; 
the passengers and crew were saved.— The 
debate on the war in the British house of 
Commons was adjourned.-—-The permanent 
Exhibition at Philadelphia was opened by 


The Umpire Measuring Jar. 


An indispensible requisite in every 
Kitchen and Bakery. For measur- 
ing instead of weighing Flour, Su- 
gar, &c., and for Liquids by the 
Quart, Pint and fluid ounce. 
Retail Price 50c. each. 
Samples sent on receipt of price. 
Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Address 
UMPIRE GLASS CU., 
RICHARD E. BREED, 
Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“HOME BUILDING.” 


—A 





Now ready. 
splendid book, 400 
quarto pages; 42 
plates, 45 original 
designs of buildings 
of all classes, with 
specifications and 
costs. Material and 
labor tabies, with 
prices at nearly 500 
oints from New 
York to San senaene- 
5 co. Also, 250 page 
describing places, 
with statistics and hints INVALUABLE to ALL 
building, improving, seeking a home or healtb, 
mechanics, real estate men, investigators, &e. 
a. $5 —~ -paid. Send money order to E. ¢ 
ublisher, 191 Broadway, New York. 
"ha fhe, stamp for Specimen C: ‘atalogue. 
$66 a week in your own town. Termsand $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO.., Portiana, Me. 
BARLOW’S THE FAMILY WASHBLUE 
D.S. LT BERGER, 
| Proprietor, 
INDIGO BLUE | 2s». 


2d Street, Philadelphia* 


Use None but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 











THE 


“IT used your paint six years ago, and it still 
looks bright and fresh. I consider it far superior 
to any paint in use.”’—P. T. BARNU™M, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“The Averill Paint is the best and most econom- 
ical.’ *—INSURANCE MONITOR, N. Y. 

‘The paint gives good satisfaction—our church 
looks aprendid.’ ’—Rev. 8S. WESLEY LAKE, Farm- 
ingdale. N.J. 

* We have used the Averill Paint largely during 
the past six years,and find it to be durable and 
5, alba ‘—F. G. YEOMANS & SONS, Walworth, 


‘Ihave painted quite a number of houses with 
the Averill during the past four years,and am 
satisfied that itis more durable than the ordinary 
reag and oil paint.””—H. E. BOARDMAN, Rochester, 


{® Send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 
THE AVERILL ¢ HEMICAL PAINT CO., 
#2 warnes Slip, N. ¥., 17 ast Kandolph 

t., © Bicage, 132 East River St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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ILaIE*E: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
———>— ORGANIZED 1850. 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


vous oe JSON) a 2. 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 
Drexel Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 





The Agonies of a Billous Colic. the inde- 
scribable pangs of Chronic (ndigestion, thede bility 
and mental stupor resulting from a costive habit, 
may be certainly avoided by regulating the sys- 
tem with that agreeable and retreshing Standara 
Preparation, TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
Proce Procurable at al at all druggists. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
ering, sent safely by mail, postual. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 91s 12 for $23 
49 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
irom over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose- -growers in Amer- 
a. Refer to 100,00 customers in the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.. 
Kose-Guowsns, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 
to 8500. Monster Ill. © Jat. for 3-ct. oe 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 1] 





Gur memshodimaliees Lard is Pure ang free 
from Water Ask your grocer for N. K. IR- 
BANK & CO.’S gure Chicago Lard. Sant 
36 Whitehall 8t., 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT * 


A GREAT OFFER 1 ¥ “We will during 
eethese Hlard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORKGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 1 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 





on the Old Testament. He was one of 
that school of Indian missionaries who 
have been deservedly distinguished for 
their learning, their ability and their 
extraordinary enthusiasm and zeal. 
—Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, of the 
* Tilustrated Christian Weekly,’’ and 
the Rev. S. Irenzus Prime, of the New 
York ‘‘ Observer,’ have both gone to 
Europe for the summer; and we under- 


President Hayes.——The Atlantic Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Albany was pro- 
nounced insolvent by Superintendent Smyth. 
——The Senate Committee made a report fully 
vindicating Senator Woodin.—-Tweed has 
been accepted as a witness, but the Townsend 
brief will not be published.—Fuller infor- 
mation about the system of feeing Custom 
House officials was given before the Investi-« 
gating Commission. 


FRIDAY, May ll. 


stand that Dr. William M. Taylor, of the 
“Christian at Work,” will follow them 
in a week or two. Our distinguished 
contemporaries are, however, so well 
equipped that they can afford to give 
their senior editors this brief and well- 
deserved respite from their labors; and 
doubtless the readers of these journals 
will get in their weekly issues a com- 
pensation for the absence of the editors- 
in-chief in entertaining letters from 
abroad. 

—General (. T. Christensen, a deacon 
in Plymouth Church, has been appointed 
eashier of the Bank of Nevada in San 
Francisco. His letter announcing his 
relinquishment of his office elicited 
from Mr. Beecher these comments: 
* Brother Christensen came slowly into 
our knowledge, considering the number 
of years that he has been in our midst. 
He was a modest man and never put 
himself forward; and it is but a very 
few years since he began to hold rela- 
tions with us of a more obvious kind; 
but in that time he has won all hearts; 
and there is perhaps not one among us 
who would carry away more of confi- 
dence, and more of a tender love, than 
he will. He goes away as a member out 
of a household very much honored and 
very much Joved; and my earnest wish 


is that he may be as much loved out | 





The Russian batteries sunk a Turkish iron- 
clad off Braila with all hands.— An anti- 
Russian revolt in the Caucasus is deemed 
serious.——The debate on Mr. Gladstone's 
resolutions was again adjourned.—tThe bill 
to prevent selling liquor to children passed 
the ere killed 
by the falling of the walls of the Rockford 
(01.) Court House.——Secretary Sherman con- 
ferred with Syndicate bankers and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Revenue Reform Commit- 
tee. The Syndicate takes $5,000,000 more 4 
per cent. bonds.— More testimony was given 
about weighers and the outside occupations 
of Custom House employees.—The Bench 
Show was closed with satisfactory results. — 

SATURDAY ANP SUNDAY. 

A battle is reported near Batoum, in which 
victory is claimed by both sides.——The 
Russians are making a demonstration in force 
above Rustchuk.——Russian forces are mov- 
ing on Diarbekir as well as Erzroum. 
Roumania has virtually declared war against 
Turkey.——M. Pickard, the French statesman, 
is dead.——Diaz is proclaimed President of 
Mexico.——Grave irregularities in the man- 
agement of the New York Custom-house have 
been discovered by tbe Investigating Com- 
mittee. Dr. Tayler Lewis, Professor in 
Union College, died on Friday.—_—The City of 
Brussels has been spoken, proceeding under 
sail with a broken shaft.—Campbell & 
Thayer’s Linseed Oil Works, in Brooklyn, 
were burned, with a loss of $408,750.——Two 
ladies were killed through a runaway accident 
in Central Park. 


WORLD 8 EXPOSITIONS 


aris, Vieana, Gantiage 


1875; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty OnGans asstenep Finst Ranx at Centenwtat. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave double reed organ 
F with tremulant, ‘$100 
ive cotave organ, nine “sto Ss 
F with voix celestes PLLA 
Seid also an monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq.  . 250 Wabash Ave. 
nN. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 





| very best. 


Pianos from 


Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churchesetc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times" says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects — 
atte of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel] known among the 
Ye are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal knowl- 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can spé@ak of the merits of the Waters’ 
rsonal knowledge, as being of the 


very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 








BUY 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 
OF 


EH. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


Circular and Price List free. Send for it, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
Goods sent, C.0.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my 
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May 16, {877. 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN! 


We have tried HOLMAN’S PAD with 
most beneficial results, and found it to be 


all that was claimed for it. We heartily 


commend it: 


W. G. F. SHANKS, New York Tribune, New York. 

REV. EMANUEL RICHARDS, 302 Fifty-first Street, New York 
WM. F. KIDDER, 83 John Street, New York. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Druggist, College Place, New York, 
REV. J. H. SINCLAIR, Pastor Reformea Church, Staten Island. 
JOHN MILLS, 14 Vesey Street, New York. 

R. W. MACGOWAN, Sun Office. New York. 

ROBT. MORTON, 131 William Street, New York. 

G. A. MANN, Petee and Mann, 228 South Street, New York. 
J.G. NORTH, 184 Duane Street, New York. 

HENRY W. STANTON, H. B. Claflin & Co., New York. 

A. BANCROFT, 163 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GEO. W. STONE, 167 William Street, N. Y. 

C. 8. MERRIMAN, 16 Murray Street, New York. 

W. A. BACHELOR, 16 Bond Street. New York. 

PERCY B. BROMFIELD, l4 Warren Street, New York. 

8. B. BURR, 144 Maiden Lane, New York. 

JAMES T. KITCHELL, 75 Leonard Street, New York. 

C. W. SCHOFIELD, 25 New Church Street, New York. 
JOSEPH TAMARO, 60 Third Avenue, New York. 

J.G. BROWN, Adams Express Co., 59 Broadway, New York. 
D. M. TURNER, 162 First Avenue, New York. 

GEO. W. LAIRD, 83 John Street, New York. 

W. E. STURGES, 80 Wall Street, New York. 

I.G. T. WINSHIP, 48 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

MRS. BEAN, 676 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

LUCUS BATES, South Weymouth, Mass. 

MRS. BETSEY BUSSILL, Rockland, Mass. 

FREDERICK CROWELL, Rockland, Mass. 

MR. CHILDS, Lawrence, Mass. 

C. A. HUFF, 139 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

J.B. FULGER, Medford, Mass. 

MRS. E. WALSH, | Bulfinch Place, Boston, Mass. 
HENRY E. SNOW, Hopkinton, Mass. 

WILLIAM PATTERSON, Chelsea, Mass. 


— —_ 82 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
WILLIAM F. GRIFFIN, i 186 East Broadway, Kast Somerville, Mass. 


WILLARD GINN, Boston, Mass. 
J. F. HUNT, Somerville P.O., Mass. 


§ Boston and Lowell Railroad. 
H. B. BAKER, } ijk Row, Somerville, Mass. , 


COL. C. H. TAYLOR, Boston Daily Globe, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE BOLES, Boston Theater, Beston, Mass. 
B. F. REDFERN, 427 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
COL. J. H. JACKSON, Custom House, Boston, Mass. 
MR. TOWER, Concord, Mass. 
MR. WILCOTT, D. Lawrence & Sons, Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN McINTOSH, ! Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, Mass. 

| Cross Street, East Somerville, Mass, 
G. W. HOYT, Ashland House, Boston, Mass. 
MK. PALMER, 27 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
T. W. SPRAGUE, Johnston Building, Fifth Street, Cincinnati. 
JOSEPH WRIGHT, 70 West Third Street, Treasurer S. R. R., Cincinnati. 
WM. T. HAYDOCK, Superintendent Children’s Home, Cincinnati. 
COL. 8. WOOD, at J. Wilde, Jr., & Co., Fourth and Vine, Cincinnati. 
SAMUEL 8. SMITH, 169 Race Street, Cincinnati Equitable Fire Ins. Co., Cincinnati. 
COL. O. H. GEFFROY, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
E. Tl. SPRAGUE, Johnston Building, Cincinnati. 
E. E. BOTSFORD, 46 Walnut Street, J. W. Banning & Co., Cincinnati. 
HENRY HOWE, 50 Mound Street, Book Publisher, Cincinnati. 
ROBERT KEITH AND WIFE, 77 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN, at Louis Stix & Co., Cincinnati. 
JESSE L. LITTLE AND WIFE, Adams Express Company, Cincinnati. 
M. H. SORRICK, Messenger U. 8, Express Company, Cincinnati. 
J. BLOCK, A. Block & Co., Pearl Street, Cincinnati. 
T. J. SPEAR, 24 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
F. T. LOCKWOOD, 73 West Fourth Street, Lockwood & Snowden, Cincinnati. 
HORACE LOCKWOOD. 73 West Fourth Street, at Lockwood & Snowden, Circinnati. 
CALVIN PEELE, 9% West Pear! Street, Thompson, Goodrich & Co., Cincinnati. 
FRANK RINGLE, 105 West Pearl Street, Wallace & Ringle, Cincinnati. 
A. T. BOWREN, 1065 West Pearl Street, at Wallace & Ringle, Cincinnati. 
COL. JOSEPH H. THORNTON, Assistant Postmaster, Cincinnati. 
CAPT. J. D. HEGLER, of the late Steamer Kittie Hegler, Cincinnati. 
CAPT. BEN. MERILES, Steamer Genera! Lytle, Cincinnati. 
CAPT. R. W. DUGAN, Steamer Eckert, Cincinnati. 
CAPT. A. T. GILMORE, Supt. L. & H. Packet Co., Louisville, Ky. 
8. 8. M’CONABA, 165 West Pear! Street, Cincinnati. 
GEO. 8. BLANCHARD, College Hill, Cincinnati. 
DAVID BANNING, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
J.C. WHETSTONE, Cashier, Post Office, Cincinnati. 
CHAS. FEENEY, 122 Cutter Street, Cincinnati. 
MRS, O. H. GEFF ROY, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
MRS. DAVID BANNING, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
MRS. HENRY HOWE, 530 Mound Street, Cincinnati. 
MRS. JOHN 8S. NIXON, 519 Greenup Street, Covington, Ky. 
MRS. G. W. COCHRAN, 520 Greenup Street, Covington, Ky. 
MISS J. GERTRUDE FAIRCHILD, 8 West Seventn Street, Cincinnati. 
MRS. EF. E. BOTSFORD, Covingion, Ky. 
LINN GURNEY, 82 East Eleventh Street, Covington, Ky. 
FRANK WOOD, C. & C. Bridge Company. 
R. BIRD, C. & C. Bridge Company. . 
J.J. 8. WILSON, Supt. Western Union Telegraph Company, Chicago. 
J. F. WHEELER, of Prevost & Wheeler, Chicago. 
B. SCHERMERHON, United States Express Company, Chicago. 
N. M. WHEELER, Depot Master C., R. Il. & P. Railroad, Chicago. 
CHAS. E. LEONARD, of Knight & Leonard, Chicago. 
MRS. LEBOUGH, 1443 Butterfield Street, Chicago. 
MRS. WM. H. FOX, 43 North Sheldon Street, Chicago. 
MRS. L. B. CARPENTER, No. 11 North Sangamon Street, Chicago. 
MRS. C. B. HILTON, Laporte, Ind. 
MRS. M. G. DANN, Buchanan, Mich. 
GEORGE KRENING, Fort Recovery, Ohio. 
A. MOREHOUSE, 216 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mioh. 


From one of the Best Known Masons in the United states, who organized 
the First Lodge in King Solomon’s Temple, Jerusalem, 1873, 


CHIC '. 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO.: oe 

Dear Sirs: For over thirty-five years I have been subject to liver disease, with all its evil 
copsequences, so much so, that at times life to me wasa burden. Nine years ago, while in 
Chicago, Il., I contracted a very gevere diarrhoea, which resulted in a most violent attack of 
Gastric Fever, since which time T have suffered untold misery, and a)) the horrors gro 
out of that disease, including a deep and almost unbearable pain in the pit of the stomach, 
rheumatic painsin the back and limbs. During those nine years I have been blistered, cupped. 
leeched and drugged, without receiving any permanent relief,and several times my life 
been despaired of; and during which time I have not for a single day been free from the poe 
in my stomach. At last I was persuaded to try Holman’s Liver and Ague Pad. By the fifth 
day I began to feel like anew man. The pain in the pit of the stomach was gone; then the 
rheumatic pains soon left me. My complexion has undergone a thorough and radical change, 
and I am a wcnder and surprise to all my friends. I would not exchange my present feelings 
for any amount of wealth. Gratefully yours. 

JOHN SHEVILLE. 


From W. F, Griffin, Attorney and acme at Law, 82 Devonshire Street, 
oston. 


Boston, April 1 ° 

HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO.: ae 
Gentlemen: 1 am happy to state that your Liver Pad has produced good results. Like 
many others, I was cautious about trying anything new. Since using it myself I have 
recommended it to several others who have likewise derived very beneficial results from it. 
You are at liberty to make use of this, if it will help some of the doubting suffierers to try 

the Pad. Very respectfully, WM. F. GRIFFIN, 





wy omce | comm F. Hewar, Copan & Co., f 
Nos. 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. . 29, 1876. 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO.: : — ‘ - - 


Gentlemen: It gives me pleasure to state that I have derived very great benefit from the 
use of the Holman’s Pad, and I consider it a remarkably effective remedy for Fever and Ague 
and other malarial disorders. Very truly yours, JOHN F. HENRY, 


HOLMAN’S PAD. 


Druggists, Merchants and Patients from every quarter of the country are cordially and 
earnestly attesting the efficacy ofeHolman’s Pad. Its effect has proved marvelous even in 
the most stubborn chronic cases, and where all hope has disappeared under ordinary treat- 
ment. 

The reasons are simple enough. The Pad is applied immediately over the vitala—Liver 
and Stomach, and center of the nervous system which pervades the digestive organs. It 
contains harmless vegetable properties that absorb all poisonous and deteriorated fluids from 
the bleod and stomach. 

It also possesses other properties which pass into and vitalize the entire system with 
Nature’s true tonic, entering the circulation through the pores of the skin—rapidly and 
eflectually—and exactly where needed. It is thus torpidity of the Liver is removed—pro- 
ducing healthy secretions of bile and gastric juice, without which good health is impossible: 
arresting fermentation and torpor in ihe stomach, thereby arresting any and all deteriorated 
fluids that would otherwise enter the system, making it the sure cure and preventive of the 
following diseases; Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Pains in the Back, Stomach, Sides and Muscles, 
Periodical and Life-Long Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatism and Liver Cough—often taken 
for Consumption—Heart Disease, not organic, Kidney Difficulties. Female Weaknesses, 
Bilious Colic, Diarrhoea, Lassitude, Cold Extremities, Nervousness, Numbness, Partial 
Paralysis, Bilious, Typhoid and other Fevers, including Fever and Ague, Enlarged Spleen, 
Dumb Ague, Yellow Fever, etc. 

All these diseases originate in a Torpid Liver or Diseased Stomach. Holman’s Pad wil 
cure any of the above without any internal medicine, within a very short time. 

Sick Headache disappears almost as soon as applied. The Pad never fails to cure Rheu- 
matism. The richest food can be eaten by the most chronic dyspepsia cases in seven to ten 
days after applying the Pad. 

Thousands of women bear testimony to the miraculous results in all diseases peculiar to 
their sex. Bilious Colic and Bilious Diarrhea are positively mastered in an astonishing short 
space of time. It is believed there is not a case of malaria in existence Holman’s Pad will 
notcure. The same certainty is assured in all the other diseases enumerated above. These 
are no idle words or base misrepresentations, but are indisputable facts, and an appeal that 
earnestly entreats you to leave the old bondage, and try the only rational mode of curing dis- 
ease, and save yourself a world of trouble. 

Price Two Dollars. Special Pads, Three Dollars, used only in old, complicated cases. 
Send money or Post-Order, or Registered Letter, and you will receive the Pad by mail, with 
book and full instructions. 


HOLMAN’S PLASTERS. 


We can not too strongly urge the use of Holman’s Celebrated Foot and Bopy Plasters as 
an auxiliary to the Pad in ExTREME cases of TYPHOID, BILIOUS or other FEVERS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, NEURALGIA, NERVOUS HEADACHES and ACUTE PAINS in any part of the body, especially 
in the small of the back and shoulders. The effect is magical. Also in cases of Cold Extremi- 
ties and partial Paralysis. They stimulate and equalize the circulation, producing the most 
satisfactory and even astonishing results; combining the two and following the directions, 
the patient can feel but little doubt of being absolute master in the severest chronic diffi- 
culties. 





Price of Foot Plasters by the Pair. ...........c00ccoorcsssccosccecs 50 cents. 
- RE FORE PORTE PP rare ee 
If your Druggist does not keep them address 


THE HOLMAN LIVER PAD 60, 


P. 0. Box 2112---No. 68 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK. 


~. No. 28 School Street---Rooms 44 and 45, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


P. 0. Box 471---248 W. Fourth Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 









10 Academy Street, Newark, N. J. 
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No. aa_WATER I Manufactured by THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CoO.. 
Manufacturers of SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATE. 


SALESROOM: 13 John Street, New York. 


FACTORIES: Middletown, Conn. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 
NEW DESIGNS CONSTANTLY BEING PRODUCED. 





E. D, Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crockery *Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Coc king 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, C hild ren's Cc ar- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
iN d Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent. —Goods carefully 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D, BASS- 
FORD, Coorer Inst., New York. 


Ph. Pra ee 
TABLE AND CHAMBER WARES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 

Wiplgces English Porceiain Dinner Sets, 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 piec es 
Fine Gold Band French China Tea Sets, 44 


¥ Decorated, $5; White.. 
ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from auction weekly at lowest cash prices. 
New Illustratec Catalogue mailed free on appli- 
cation. te Oe 
HADLEY’S, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and securely packed ior 
transportation free of any charge. Send C. 0. D. 
or P. O. money order. 
Mention where you saw this advertisement. 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
VISIT US. 


Because we make the largest and choicest stock of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
offered in New York. 


business insure perfect fair-dealing 








Because our prices are always the least and our methods of 
-_ — 





To buy clothing intelligently, call upon or 
—_— er 





write to us. Samples, prices, and descriptive pamphlet sent on application. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


LEADING CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway, cor. Grand Street ; Broadway, cor. Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 








UniteD STATES Corset Co. 
Of New York 
HE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charm_—.t5 cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for A A—$) for Fifth 
Avenue—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post paid, Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 





For Every Family. Ap- 
proved and recommend- 
Bed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 
L. Falk, 165th Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York Citys 


H.W. beta ol PATENT. 


So RES TO ti 
TE RIALs. ** 


Paints, Roofing. Steam’ Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings. Fire, 
Acid, and Water-proof Coatings. Cements, &c. Send 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price- Lists, 


H.W." JOHNS’ MFG. CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE SSE 


POC TOMRSGGT( CsCOS RES E SOG SSSESSISSESSS (GSS S** sti i tear nl 


ia PEARL ST. NEW YORK. 


m the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS, we have yet to hear the first 
Complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
— stood the test of years, where all other paints 

have failed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than other paint, presents a practical 
of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in 
Whatever es we will consumer assuming no risk 
whatever, as we will re-paint any butiding on hay 

ur paints do not prove satistnctory : allow! 
lish 8. B, White Lead, or any 0’ er 





ALACE ORGANS 


THE BEST IN THE 


stancnotered py tas LORIE & BE by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 
f Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 


The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the ‘following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 


P ne most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
ucer 

The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant « cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 


Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0. 





THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN, 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 

For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Stores in the United 
States, 

This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 
prevailing fashion. 





B, & G, F, SAUNDERS, 


For many years at No. 7 Astor Higuse, 
Have removed their Stock of 


FINE CUTLERY. 


Razor-strops, Pocket-books, Combs, Brushes, &c., to 


No. 793 Broadway, N. Y. 


One block above A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Opp. site Grace Church. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., > 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare hoor amusement 
for old or young. Or it can be 
made money i business any- 
where. Send $c. stamp for large Catalogue to 
KELSEY & CW., Mfrs., Meriden, Conn. 








Metallic Burial Sian & Caskets 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made inall sizes, from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
be procured by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of Health for funerals 
of contagious diseases. W. M. RAYMOND MFG. 
CO., 406 Pearl St. and 12 New Bowery, New York. 


LADIES! 


_ An article has been recently invented for wash- 
ing, which is greatly superior to soap. It is called 


WASHINE. 


It washes in hard or soft, hot or cold water. It 
cleanses more thoroughly than soa It washes in 
one-third of the time. It does not shrink wool- 
ens. It almost entirely does away with rubbing. 
It is cheaper than soap. It saves time, labor, and 
money. It washes 


LIKE MACIC, 

and positively will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. It is not a caustic, which cannot be said of 
any other substitute for soap ever before offered 
the public. It is kept by nearly all grocers. If 
your grocer does not keep it, ask him to get it for 
you. Sold in Brooklyn by Grocers and at Chas. 
Althau’s Drug Store, cor. Fulton and Concord Sts, 
Price 10 cents per package. 

We will send 10 packages, prepaid, for one dollar 
to any address. Ladies encluse price and give ita 
trial. Lf you do not wish to do this, haunt your 
grocer until he gets it for you. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Wholesale Agents, 21 Platt Stroct N.Y N.Y 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 





Use one of Our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 

price, 
50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO,; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Send for description. 





Are . invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price. 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
ed inten days unworn 


Particular 


and money will be re- 
Sunded. 


= —__ 


Joba Wanamaker 
« Co. 
Finest Clothing 
AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 

818 & 820 Chestan: St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“25 Fancy Cards, no two alike. with name, », 100. 
postpaid. Nassau Card Uo., Box 00, Nassau, N. Y 


WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 
4 QHANSEy” T0 ps PROTECTOR” 
Se Nes SF 





=—et 





CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Institute, 1874. 
New York American Institute, 1875, 1876. 
CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 


COHANSEY GLASS ME’G CO., 
Cor. Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 





